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To Work in Harmony 


The Partnership of the Independent and 


Public Schools in the Future of America 
WILLIAM G. CARR 


a l 'e begin with the word part- 
nership. It is a good word; I ap- 
plaud its selection. We are not ask- 
ed to speak merely of coexistence. 
We already know that both inde- 
pendent schools and public schools 
can operate in the United States. 
They have done so throughout the 
history of American education. We 
need not inquire whether they can 
live side by side. We ask whether 
they can work together. The heart 
of the question is whether partner- 
ship, which means fruitful volun- 
tary cooperation in meeting a shared 
responsibility, is possible. 

We call schools that are subject 
to state control public schools. We 
call schools that are not under such 
control private schools. Yet our as- 
signed topic uses still another ad- 
jective—independent schools. If use 
of this term gives private schools a 
feeling of pride, and a desire to 
maintain their freedom, I welcome 
the usage. Still, it is not irrelevant 
to ask what these schools are inde- 
pendent of. Surely they do not 
claim to be or wish to be indepen- 
dent of the broad social purposes of 
the nation. What we should mean 
by an independent school is one 
that exercises a responsible free- 
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dom; is under a separate adminis- 
tration as fully protected as possible 
against the more immediate de- 
mands of partisan politics; and is 
staffed by a teaching corps which 
owes no corporate allegiance to a 
single economic or political interest. 

But in a last analysis, no school, 
public or private, is completely in- 
dependent. A school that relies on 
the guidance, inspiration, faith, and 
authority of a great religious sys- 
tem is dependent on that system. A 
school that relies on the power, pur- 
poses, and will of a democratic state 
is dependent on the judgment of 
the electorate and of the officers 
chosen by the electorate to adminis- 
ter its schools. 

The church school is independent 
of the state. The state school is in- 
dependent of the church. Yet com- 
plete autonomy is impossible in 
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both cases. Both are dependent on 
the accepted moral and spiritual 
values of our culture. Both are de- 
pendent on the ability and per- 
sonality of the students that come 
to them. Both are dependent on 
their own concern for the happiness 
and well-being of children. Both 
are dependent for econornic support 
on the general prosperity and pro- 
ductivity of the nation. And both 
are dependent on public opinion. 

There are real and important dif- 
ferences in the characteristics of the 
public and private schools. And 
since nine-tenths of the private 
schools are Catholic schools, I shall 
now speak mainly of the schools 
conducted by the Catholic Church. 

The Catholic schools deal, aside 
from rare exceptions, with a group 
of children and youth of identical 
religious beliefs. I do not mean to 
imply that there is no room for 
difference of opinion within the 
Church. I mean only—but this is 
important—that the basic theologi- 
cal tenets and ethical principles, as 
well as matters of creed an: religi- 
ous practice and ritual are substan- 
tially identical, accepted, and in- 
variable. The Catholic schools exist 
to teach within the framework of 
the Catholic religion. Their control 
is vested in one cohesive, long- 
established, widely-respected, and 
powerful church. 

The public schools, on the other 
hand, are governed by public bodies 
usually called boards of education. 
These boards, again with rare ex- 
ceptions, are elected by and respon- 
sible to people of widely differing 
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religious opinions and traditions, as 
well as to people of no well-organ- 
ized religious opinions at all. They 
exist to provide a common educa- 
tion to all children and youth what- 
ever may be the varied religious 
backgrounds of the home from 
which they come. 

Partnership between public and 
parochial schools is, in my opinion, 
both desirable and possible. But 
such an achievement is attainable 
only if these fundamental differ- 
ences between the two are recog- 
nized—and accepted. By “accepted” 
I mean that both parties must have 
a genuine appreciation and respect 
for the other. What is more, neither 
must undertake or propose any 
measures which threaten the pros- 
perity and existence of the other. 


A DISTRUST 


Now, to speak frankly, we must 
all recognize that there now exists 
among some Catholics, as well as 
among some public-school spokes- 
men, a spirit of militant hostility, 
and of distrust. If that spirit is un- 
checked it will create increasing 
problems in our country. It will 
drive us away from the concept of 
partnership and towards the concept 
of an armed coexistence. We need, 
I think, to minimize the influence of 
the extremists in both camps and to 
enable moderate people with a live- 
and-let-live philosophy to get a 
hearing. 

But this is not just a plea for 
considerate restraint and courteous 
words, although these qualities 
would certainly help. It is, rather, a 
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plea for a basic shift in the ap- 
proach to controversy. It is a plea 
that teachers and the representatives 
of teachers exhibit some of the same 
qualities we urge on our students. 
It is one thing to say that one’s op- 
ponent is misguided and quite an- 
other thing to say that he is dis- 
hdnest. It is one thing to say that a 
church or an organization has poli- 
cies based on poor judgment and 
quite a different thing to say that 
it is managed by rascals. It is one 
thing to reveal the fallacy in an 
argument, and another thing to im- 
pute evil motives to its advocates. 

There is a real difference, and 
not merely one of etiquette but also 
of intention. Words can be either 
weapons or tools depending on how 
and for what end they are used. 
Words that are useful to attack and 
destroy will seldom be useful to 
conciliate and create. 

Let me suggest now in a spirit of 
the utmost sincerity that the leader- 
ship of the private schools make its 
position clear on the following 
points: 

1. That the public schools are 
necessary and respected institutions 
in these United States and that con- 
cern for their improvement and sup- 
port is a general public responsi- 
bility of each citizen. 

2. That such terms as “secular” 
and ‘‘pragmatic’”’ as applied to edu- 
cation be restored to their normal 
descriptive purposes, and that the 
use of these words as vehicles of 
abuse and opprobrium be discon- 
tinued. 

3. That, insofar as schools of any 
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kind are responsible for the im- 
perfections of our society and for 
evil behavior in general, that re- 
sponsibility is shared by all schools, 
unless it can be shown that the 
graduates of private schools or of 
public schools are substantially 
more free of the particular faults 
than other persons. 

4. That when school people dis- 
agree—as they surely will—on 
some of the basic issues of human 
life as well as of educational policy 
and political theory, they endeavor 
to exchange evidence rather than 
epithets and endeavor to persuade 
rather than to wound. 

Now in suggesting to the private 
school leaders some such self-deny- 
ing ordinances, I hasten to add that 
spokesmen for the public schools 
should do the same and should 
especially take care to refrain from 
such statements as these: 

1. That private schools are less 
democratic and less American than 
public schools. 

2. That individual members of 
the Catholic church who attack the 
public schools are invariably speak- 
ing officially for the Church as a 
whole. 

3. That Catholics want to destroy 
the American public-school system 

4. That all the misfortunes of 
public education are due to the ma- 
chinations of the Catholic clergy. 

Partnership is not an unattainable 
ideal. Extreme and bitter statements, 
even in the midst of the controversy, 
have been, on both sides, the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. In many a 
local community, examples of part 
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nership, by happy contrast, are far 
more numerous. The public and 
private schools have coordinated 
their efforts with mutual advantage. 
And in Washington, all of us who 
are interested in legislation affecting 
the well-being of children share in- 
formation regularly and often fol- 
low a comrnon policy. Msgr. Hoch- 
walt and I long worked together 
in harmony on Unesco activities. 
Msgr. McManus, as a member of 
the recent White House Conference 
Committee on Education, has con- 
sistently shown a generous and in- 
formed concern for all American 
children. 

We are on the road of partner- 
ship. We can keep on that road as 
long as the great majority of public 
and private school people decline to 
accept leadership which fails to 
exhibit a sense of restraint, balance, 
and fair play. 

President Paul C. Reinert of St. 
Louis University puts the matter 
very wisely when he writes: “As 
American citizens, and as American 
educators, we must be interested in 


the improvement . . . of all kinds 
of American education—public, 
private, denominational.” And: 


The Natural Transition 
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“Criticism of the defects of public 
education is entirely legitimate 
provided that criticism is reasonable, 
practical, and above all, construc- 
tive.” I would add that criticism of 
the private schools should also meet 
the standards proposed by Father 
Reinert. 

I can summarize by quoting thése 
two very sagacious sentences from 
Archbishop James Ryan of Omaha: 

“Both the public schools and the 
church controlled schools are here 
to stay. There is no reason why they 
should dissipate any of their effec- 
tiveness by constantly criticizing one 
another.” 

If anyone will put these senti- 
ments in a prayer, I will gladly say 
“Amen” to it. In proportion as 
that spirit animates those who con- 
duct both kinds of schools, I be- 
lieve we can narrow our differences, 
agree on many points which might 
at first appear to divide us forever, 


and conduct the inevitable discus- 


sions of public policy in an at- 
mosphere of civility and restraint 
that will set a good example to the 
young and make us all a little more 
proud to be partners in the future 
of America. e 


ConFLict and struggle are, within bounds, a valuable and 
inherent part of the democratic process. But in a period of 
crisis, conflict and struggle constantly threaten to get out of 
bounds. The presence in society of conflicts of this order 
means that the seeds of bitter group antagonisms are auto- 
matically bred into the personalities of children and 
youth.”—William O. Stanley. 
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Both Sides Are Weighed 


Is Educational Television Flunking? 


WALTER B. Emery 


, RALPH STEETLE, AND LEON C. FLETCHER 


In Educational Screen 


No, say Walter B. Emery 
and Ralph Steetle 


TD wenty communities  distri- 
buted among 16 states are now served 
by noncommercial educational tele- 
vision stations. About 40 million 
people live within viewing range of 
these stations. There are 14 other 
cities where educational stations will 
soon be on the air or where con- 
struction will soon begin. Twenty 
million additional people live with- 
in the coverage areas of these sta- 
tions. According to present indica- 
tions there should be 35 or 40 edu- 
cational stations on the air before 
the end of next year serving areas of 
a total population of more than 60 
million people. 

Since the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission reserved tele- 
vision channels, more than 30 states 
have appointed state commissions, 
committees or study groups to se- 
cure information and make recom- 
mendations regarding the use of 
educational channels. Already the 
legislatures of a number of these 
have appropriated sizeable amounts 
of money for study or experimenta- 
tion, or for the construction and 
operation of stations. 

There are 258 channels reserved 
for education. Since only 18 of 
these are actually now in use, some 
critics have alleged that the educa- 
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tors have been dilatory in activating 
educational channels. The inaccur- 
acy, as well as the injustice, of 
this as a general criticism is appar- 
ent when some important facts are 
taken into account. 

Of the 258 reserved channels, 
two-thirds are in the ultra high 
frequency bands. As is generally 
known, UHF has encountered and is 
now faced with serious problems. 
The dominance of very high fre- 
quency stations in many markcts, 
technical difficulties in UHF trans- 
mission, and reception and higher 
costs, scarcity of receivers—these 
and other factors have militated 
against the general growth of UHF 
in this country. The use of its 172 
educational UHF channels has 
been limited by the same obstacles 
facing potential users of the 1300 
commercial UHF channels. It is 
hoped that out of the current pro- 
ceedings of Congress and the FCC 
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some practical solutions will emerge 
which will remedy the UHF situa- 
tion and make possible the develop- 
ment of a healthy nationwide tele- 
vision service. 

Despite the prevailing problems, 
educators have made determined 
and courageous efforts to develop 
UHF in some areas. Meanwhile a 
more accurate measure of progress is 
to be found in the use of educa- 
tional VHF channels. Eighty-six such 
channels have been reserved for 
education. Fourtzen of these are 
already in use in representative 
cities from coast to coast. Station 
operation is imminent on four other 
educational VHF channels. What 
about the remainder of the reserved 
VHF channels? The answer is that 
eight of them are located in terri- 
torial possessions and most of the 
others are in small cities scattered 
through the spaces of the west and 
southwest where there are very few 
commercial stations and where there 
is ample room in the VHF bands 
for all forseeable users. 

In its “Sixth Report and Order,” 
the FCC stated that the building of 
educational-television stations ad- 
mittedly would be a difficult and 
time-consuming process in most in- 
stances, ‘but the likelihood of ulti- 
mate success and the importance to 
the public of the objective sought” 
fully warranted the making of chan- 
ael reservations. The truth of this 
statement is confirmed by what has 
happened in a large number of 
cities over the country. 

When commercial television 
made its debut, it was not unusual 
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for stations to operate at first on 
limited time schedules. So it has 
been with educational television 
stations. Like commercial television 
stations they expand when they be- 
come established. As one example, 
the educational stations in Munford 
and Birmingham of the Alabama 
state network started with seven and 
one-half hours of programming. 
They are now doing more than 40 
hours a week. 

Several of the older and well- 
established stations are providing a 
well-balanced educational service. 
WQED in Pittsburgh is but one of 
these. Many of the schools in this 
area are equipped with television 
receivers and are using programs of 
the station to supplement the work 
of teachers. Of special note is the 
High School of the Air, conducted 
by the station for adults who have 
failed to finish their high-school 
course. Almost 500 students enroll- 
ed for credit in this course during 
the fall of 1954, and 75 percent 
of those taking the examinations 
made passing grades. 

One source of high-quality pro- 
gramming now being used by edu- 
cational stations over the country is 
the Educational Television and 
Radio Center in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. This Center not only makes 
available for national distribution 
local programs of national interest 
developed by the educational-tele- 
vision stations, but also encourages 
ideas of educational merit from a 
large variety of sources. 

Experimentation with the use of 
television as an aid to instruction at 
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all levels of learning has been and 
is being widely carried on. Success- 
ful demonstrations of the usefulness 
of television as an educational tool 
have been conducted by the Army 
and Navy, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University of Houston. Full 
fledged experiments, financed by 
substantial grants, to test the effec- 
tiveness of television as a means of 
improving the quality of education 
are under way now in Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, and other 
places. Educational stations in these 
cities are actively cooperating with 
the schools in this experimentation, 
the results of which are likely to 
have am important impact on edu- 
cation. throughout the country. 

In view of such examples—and 
only a few have been cited here—it 
is clear that educational television 
has made and is making real prog- 
ress. It is now well rooted in Amer- 
ican life, though to be sure its 


greatest growth lies in the future. 
Leadership, of course, has been, 
and will continue to be an im- 
portant factor in this growth. The 
way in which important educators 
throughout the country have as- 
sumed positions of responsibility 
and leadership has been gratifying. 
Equally heartening is the coopera- 
tion which educational television 
has had from industrialists and busi- 
nessmen. 

The authors of this article do 
not wish to make overreaching 
claims for educational television. 
Obviously, it is not the answer to 
all of our national problems, as 
some enthusiasts have suggested. 
We firmly believe, however, that 
the action of the FCC in setting 
aside channels for education and 
in continuing to reserve them is 
fully justified by the progress thus 
far demonstrated and the clear evi- 
dence of future growth. 


Yes, says Leon C. Fletcher 


f 


"T'S time to deliver a deficiency 
notice on educational television. Ac- 
tually, educational television is 
flunking. The report card should 
read that unsatisfactory progress is 
being made, that effort and dili- 
gence are far below what should be 
expected, that cooperation is negli- 
gible, that achievement has been 
seriously inferior, and that, as a 
general summation, it looks at the 


moment as if educational television : 


will not graduate. 
It has been more than six years 
since educational television began 
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at Iowa State College in Ames. It 
has been four years since the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
reserved television channels for edu- 
cational use only. The number of 
such reserved channels now has 
grown to 258. 

The demands on the FCC to re- 
serve channels for educational use 
before commercial groups grabbed 
all the available airspace were pow- 
erful and emphatic. The cries came 
strongest from educators, but they 
were not alone. Medical men, the 
clergy, lawyers, safety engineers, 
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and conservation groups all saw 
educational television as an oppor- 
tunity to inform the public in their 
fields. And there were others, too, 
proclaiming the need and pledging 
their intentions to use educational 
television. 

Where are all these voices today? 
More particularly, what is on the 
air today? 

Only a meager 20 stations scat- 
tered throughout the nation have 
been able to utilize what six long 
years ago had been called “desper- 
ately needed television channels.” 
On the other 238 channels not a 
sound is heard, not a picture flick- 
ers. Construction permits have been 
granted to 34 others, but some of 
these have been in the preliminary 
stage for nearly two years. Fifty 
other applications have been filed, 
but many of these have been delay- 
ed and confused through changed 
organizational plans and the sub- 
mission of subapplications and mod- 
ifications. Hence, only seven per- 
cent of the channels requested are 
now in use. 

But what of the record of those 
pioneering stations which have 
struggled and scampered and some- 
how produced what is referred to— 
often with tremendous flattery—as 
educational programming? 


THE PIONEER 


Let's go back to that very first 
station—WOI-TV in Ames, lowa. 
In the fall of 1955 it produced only 
five programs a weck for in-school 
viewing. But then, only about a 
third of the 800 schools within its 
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reception area had television any- 
way! Further, combining the num- 
ber of educational programs de- 
signed both for in-school and for 
out-of-school viewing, the total was 
less than half of the station's tele- 
casting. The rest of the broadcast 
day was devoted to regular commer- 
cial programming to finance the 
station's operation. 

Consider KQED, San Francisco, 
which has been on the air for about 
a year and a half. It still telecasts 
only four days a week for about 
three and a half hours a day. Fre- 
quently the same film is presented 
both afternoons and evenings. The 
record of the newer stations is 
equally unimpressive—scant pro- 
gramming, few live programs. 


NEED EMPHASIZED 

Yet the airwaves do carry a sig- 
nificant amount of effective educa- 
tional programming. It originates, 
however, not from the educational 
stations, but from the commercial 
stations. There has actually been an 
increase in educational program- 
ming by commercial stations 
throughout the country. This does 
not detract from the need for edu- 
cational stations. Rather, it empha- 
sizes the desire of viewers for such 
programs and hence places a greater 
burden than ever on educators to 
present programs and to get their 
own stations on the air. 

With both a desire and a need 
for educational television stations 
why, then, are they not on the air? 

Money is the answer. It costs 
about $250,000 to build an educa- 
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tional television station and about 
$150,000 to operate such a station 
for a year. A station could be built 
on every one of the 258 reserved 
channels and operated for a year for 
a total cost of $103,200,000. That 
is less than what the federal govern- 
ment spent in 1954 alone for the 
price support of beans. And it is 
less than the government has lost 
in supporting the price of peanuts. 
To put it another way, it would 
seem that the American people just 
don't care beans and won't give 
peanuts for a good educational 
television organization. 

In examining the costs of tele- 
vision, educators must take a basic 
lesson from commercial producers. 
Many commercial programs cost 
more than $250,000 per show per 
weck—and remember we can build 
an entire. educational station for 
that. The advertiser considers the 
cost of a program on the basis of 
the number of potential viewers. 
Similarly, educators must not shriek 
at the total cost of educational tele- 
vision, but consider the cost per po- 
tential student. 


A GREATER PROBLEM 


Now this problem of financing 
is certainly formidable—there is no 
denying that. However, a much 
greater problem has long been ig- 
nored by educational television. 
But it has not gone unnoticed by 
commercial television. Every day 
that passes with educational inter- 
ests still maintaining their tenacious 
grasp of the 258 reserved channels 
without any really concerted effort 
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to effectively utilize these channels 
adds evidence to commercial tele- 
vision’s case for the release of the 
channels. Where, today, is educa- 
tion’s “concrete, convincing evi- 
dence” of using the channels? 

This is no warning to educators 
to “get going.’ There has been too 
much of that—-and with no signifi- 
cant results. Rather, this is a charge 
that to continue hoarding these prec- 
ious channels is contrary to the very 
principles of education itself. To 
continue, indefinitely, to silence the 
voices and to blackout the pictures 
from some 238 channels is not in 
the public interest. Either education 
is to use this media of communica- 
tion, or it is not. 

It now is pur duty and our obli- 
gation to publicly set for ourselves 
a date of termination of our hold 
on this “most important develop- 
ment for education since the inven- 
tion of movable print.’ Education 
must boldly go on record stating 
that on—say July 1, 1957, all chan- 
nels presently reserved for educa- 
tional television will either be ac- 
tively and effectively utilized, or 
will be returned to the Federal 
Communications Commission for re- 
assignment. This is the action which 
is now required of education if the 
public interest is to be served 
through its use of television. 

Will educational television grad- 
uate? It well deserves the deficiency 
notice it now holds. There is still 
time—still hope—but the decision 
to seck the diploma or to drop the 
course must be that of the student 
and not of others. ® 








Many Duties are Efficiently Handled 
The Bay City Experiment of Using 
Teacher Aides 


James L. Hymes, Jr. 


In The Journal of Teacher Education 


) 

Last February I spent two days 
visiting five of the eight classrooms 
in Bay City, Michigan, using teach- 
er aides. I spent some time in one 
kindergarten, one second grade, one 
third grade, and one fourth grade. 
These brief visits were followed by 
a more intense period of observation 
in one first grade. 

A two-day visit is a short visit. 
But there was time for hospitable 
hosts, both from the city schools 
and from the Cooperative Study for 
the Better Utilization of Teacher 
Competencies, to respond fully to 
all the questions I could think to 
ask. What I saw, of course, was 
conditioned by more than the time 
available. My background, my in- 
terests, my Own past experiences, 
and my values were probably even 
more potent determinants of what I 
noticed and recorded. I went to ob- 
serve the use of teacher aides in 
overcrowded classrooms. But I am 
sure it is not surprising that I also 
took many notes on the quality of 
the teaching program in the rooms 
I visited. 

Concerning the use of teacher 
aides in these five classrooms I 
recorded the following impressions: 

The aides in all these classrooms 
were busy people. They were never 
idle and never at a loss as to how to 
fill their time. 
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There apparently is no pattern to 
the way the various aides work. 
Each room seemed to develop its 
own best procedures. In the kinder- 
garten the aide called the roll; in 
the first grade the aide checked at- 
tendance by observing the group. In 
third grade the aide was approached 
by a stream of children for help of 
various kinds; in fourth grade the 
aide worked on grading papers 
apart from the group. 

Some of the aides were busy at 
times with impersonal background 
work: repairing a lamp shade, put- 
ting up room decorations, carrying 
the attendance record to the office, 
checking milk money, distributing 
piles of supplementary readers to 
the children’s tables, hanging a 
chart listing the vowels, returning 
corrected papers to individual chil- 
dren, etc. 


WHAT THEY DID 


Some of the aides’ work was of a 
more personal “mothering” type: 
tying loose shoe laces, buttoning a 
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girl's dress, fixing a hair ribbon, ad- 
miring a child’s crayoning, helping 
a child sharpen a pencil, helping 
a child to reach materials high on 
a shelf, etc. 

The aide in the first grade en- 
riched the resources of the grade by 
playing the piano skillfully during 
the music period, freeing the teach- 
er to dance and to sing with the 
children. In the fourth grade the 
aide left the room to work indi- 
vidually with one over-age child. In 
the third grade the aide spent much 
time checking the written work of 
individual youngsters and in help- 
ing some who needed special atten- 
tion. In the first grade the aide 
functioned most of the time as an 
assistant teacher, working with flash 
cards and other devices with small 
reading groups. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY 


Although in all grades the aides 
were involved in both discipline 
and teaching, it was the teacher who 
carried the responsibility for the 
group. The aides appeared to have 
a pleasant relationship with the chil- 
dren. They were quiet and avail- 
able. They gave the impression of 
being relaxed and quite unhurried. 

Several aides volunteered expres- 
sions of their enjoyment of their 
work, pride in their supervising 
teacher, of appreciation of the work 
of classroom teachers in general. 
Several mentioned the attractiveness 
of working conditions in schools as 
contrasted with other means of em- 
ployment. Those who were mothers 
commented on the fact that they 
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can enjoy lunch at home with their 
own children, can be at home be- 
fore and after school hours, and 
can be at home on school holidays. 
They expressed the feeling that they 
were learning to understand their 
own children better through their 


- jobs. 


Several aides evidenced loyalty to 
their school as a whole and interest 
in the total program. There were 
indications that the faculty accepts 
the aides and considers them con- 
tributing members of the staff. 

With my own background and 
point of view I felt that in Bay City 
I was observing the use of aides in 
what I would call traditional rou- 
tinized classrooms. My impression 
is that the particular teachers ob- 
served hold two achievements as 
almost their sole standards of “qual- 
ity” in education: They want the 
children to learn to read. They 
want the children to conform. My 
own goals for the early years of 
school include helping children to 
learn to read but they also encom- 
pass much richer intellectual living, 
much better social living, much 
deeper emotional expression, and 
more vigorous physical performance 
than I had the opportunity to see. 

Nevertheless, within the frame- 
work created by the concept of edu- 
cation as observed in these class- 
rooms, the aides seemed to me to be 
making a real contribution. It seem- 
ed clear to me that the more hands 
there are, the more listening ears, 
the more eyes, the more heads, the 
better. Family life, even with one 
child, goes easier when both mother 
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and father participate. I can easily 
believe that classroom life, regard- 
less of the goals held and regardless 
of the numbers enrolled, will also 
move better when more than one 
adult is on hand. 

Bay City’s case in finding aides 
and the aides’ evident enjoyment of 
their work may encourage other 
cities to tap the new great reserve 
of educated women in all of our 
communities. It would be interesting 
to see experimentation with the use 
of aides in other classrooms more 
committed to the development of 
intellectual understandings and such 
capacities as critical thinking and 
problem solving, to skills in human 
relationships, the encouragement of 
such qualities as responsibility, cur- 
iosity and wonder, to the building 
of mental health, and to the release 
of the creative powers of the indi- 
vidual. 


AIDES VALUABLE 

On the basis of my experience 
with cooperative nursery schools 
and with parent participation in 
public schools I suspect that schools 
holding such goals will find aides 
as valuable as the five Bay City 
teachers seem to find them. But too 
little seemed to be going on in 
these areas in the Bay City groups 
to provide any evidence that can ap- 
ply to schools holding these wider 
goals. 

Similarly, there is need for ex- 
perimentation beyond that at Bay 
City to estimate the effect of over- 
crowding. For the program for 
children as conceived in those five 


classrooms, overcrowding does not 
seem to present any major prob- 
lem to the five teachers. But it is 
hard to see how the classrooms of 
these five teachers can provide leads 
to other teachers more committed 
to a concern for the whole child, 
or more concerned about the rela- 
tionship between education and the 
needs of our particular American 
society. 

Even within these Bay City class- 
rooms it would be interesting to see 
the experimentation pushed farther. 
I find myself wondering whether 
the two goals seemingly given such 
high priority could not be as well 
achieved in half-day sessions, or 
even more experimentally, in half- 
hour sessions of reading lessons, at 
school, comparable to private piano 
or dancing lessons. 

I wish at any event that more 
than eight teachers representing 
more diverse approaches to educa- 
tion were included in the Bay City 
experimentation. It is a little fright- 
ening to be asked: “What is Michi- 
gan doing?” or “What is Bay City 
doing?” when you know that the 
experimentation includes only eight 
teachers who have large classes; and 
that five of the eight, at least, pur- 
sue programs which may not repre- 
sent the best dream of American 
parents and educators. 

Any danger is lessened so long 
as this is viewed as experimenta- 
tion, so long as the setting in 
which it is taking place ts properly 
described, and so long as only those 
conclusions appropriate to this set- 
ting are drawn. ® 
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Have We Abdicated Our Responsibility? 
Vandalism in Our Schools 


Bettige E. MICHELSON 


In Illinois Education 


Hbow much will your school 
spend on broken windows next 
year? Will newspaper accounts of 
ink-splashed walls, smashed equip- 
ment, and other wanton acts of de- 
struction against the schools make 
you, as a taxpayer and as a teacher, 
cringe? 

The Chicago school board tre- 
cently found that vandalism had 
cost it $500,000. Broken windows 
alone cost $366,000. Fires and 
burglary accounted for other large 
sums. At least one school was bomb- 
ed by juveniles. In fact, the rise in 
juvenile vandalism is as alarming 
as the cost. 

There is no easy solution to this 
symptom of a creeping sickness, 
just as there is none to the entire 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 
Yet as a teacher I have witnessed 
extremes of respect and disrespect 
for property in schools in which I 
have taught. I have attempted to 
analyze the differences between 
them. As I have sifted methods, 
procedures, attitudes, and various 
incidents into one large mixing 
bowl, I have repeatedly reached the 
same answer. Vandalism in the pub- 
lic schools does bear a relationship 
to the effectiveness of discipline 
and respect for authority found in 
these same schools. 

Integrated with this is the juve- 
nile’s respect for law and order 
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in his own community. Special con- 
siderations designed to protect juve- 
niles have in some instances made 
the enforcement of law and order 
virtually ineffectual for them. What 
respect can a juvenile have for a 
society which allows almost limitless 
boundaries of behavior for him- 
self or his contemporaries? 

In the schoolroom, as in the 
community, young people sense 
when the authorities are blocked 
from carrying out certain disciplin- 
ary measures. Teacher becomes, in 
effect, a sort of battlefront comman- 
der, weighed down with responsi- 
bility but divested of much real 
authority. The restrictions placed on 
her have been designed to protect 
those under her: Children must 
surely leave school while the patrols 
are still on duty; they must be pro- 
tected from physical punishment; 
they should not be embarrassed in 
front of their peers. 

Aside from the obvious possi- 
bilities of over-protection and so 
licitousness, little fault can be 
found with the thinking behind 
such restrictions. Yet as working 
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rules they sound far better in the 
calm orderly office where they orig- 
inated than they work in the crowd- 
ed hectic classrooms where they 
must be carried out. 

In one school I know about there 
is an Allen (whose home life leaves 
much to be desired), who insists on 
getting constant attention, even if 
he has to poke somebody in the 
nose. Now, any teacher worth her 
salt knows that Allen's desire for 
recognition should be channeled 
into constructive activities. There 
would be no problem if Allen could 
give talks all day, or always be 
chairman of his committee. Unfor- 
tunately, there may be 39 others 
with the desire—or need—for 


recognition, and there are days: 


when Allen, or Ronnie, or Patsy, or 
Michael—sometimes all four—suc- 
ceed in disrupting the learning proc- 
ess of the entire class 


THE TIME WASTE 


The teacher can talk to Allen or 
Michael—or both—(being careful 
to draw them aside), but she has 
probably done this a thousand times 
before; and there remains little 
which hasn't already been said or 
tried. Meanwhile the class, with con- 
stant interruptions, is growing rest- 
less. Time is wasting. Morale is 
ebbing. It is at this point, unless 
more effective measures are left open 
to the discretion of the teacher, that 
classroom democracy ceases. The 
rule of the minority has taken over. 
Allen has been protected from the 
teacher, but the other children have 
not been protected from Allen, nor 
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has Allen been saved from himself. 

Of course, children do not con- 
sistently misbehave out of sheer 
orneriness. There are psychologists 
in this school to whom a child 
can be referred. However, it is a 
large system, and it may be months 
before Allen is tested or his home 
life investigated. In the meantime 
he would probably feel more secure 
if he knew there were definite 
limits beyond which he could not 
gO. 
And what of the very impressive 
hierarchy of administrators, super- 
visors, special teachers, and con- 
sultants in this school system? Per- 
haps it is a little too easy for them 
to put the teacher on the defensive. 
It can be done in a variety of ways. 
And the teacher's selfconfidence be- 


‘gins to waver. Are her problems 


the result of her own imperfections? 
Well, stick it out till June. Count 
the days until vacation. If things 
get too unbearable—quit. And that 
is exactly what she may do. 

But what has this to do with 
broken windows? Every September 
finds a large percentage of teachers 
new on the job and attempting to 
learn how this particular school 
system operates. There is less con- 
tinuity and stability. “And every 
September finds glaziers, hired full- 
time, replacing smashed windows as 
fast as they are knocked out. 

But in another school which, 
by contrast, comes to my mind, there 
is not much that can be said about 
broken windows. In the three years 
I taught there, the only window 
which was broken was the result of 
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VANDALISM 


a wayward playground ball. How- 
ever, I do remember what happened 
when two older boys mischievously 
tore wastepaper into bits and tossed 
it out of a second-story window. 
The principal saw to it that they 
picked it up, to the last shred, and 
then made up their school work 
after school hours. I also rernember 
an incident of some smeared walls. 
This ended with the unhappy young 
smearer, with janitors pail and 
scouring powder, scrubbing the 
walls to the original condition. 

Placing responsibility surely does 
not preclude attempting to find out 
why a child misbehaves—why he is 
emotionally unhappy or insecure, or 
why he has a grudge against so- 
ciety. But this takes time, and in 
the meantime both society and he 
must be protected. 


BEHAVIOR LIMITS 


The knowledge that the limits of 
behavior are well defined, that guilt 
is usually established and justice 
carried out, have given the children 
in this second school a certain sense 
of security. They feel that adults 
who are strong and effective are at 
the helm. They respect authority 
because that authority does more 
than give lip-service in maintaining 
law and order and protecting their 
individual rights. 

In this school, because the prin- 
cipal is allowed individualism and 
is free to use his own initiative in 
handling discipline problems, he is 
not reluctant to deal actively with 
situations which arise. And because 
he relieves the teacher load in this 
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respect, the classroom learning sit- 
uation is seldom threatened. Morale 
and interest run high. Teacher turn- 
over is slight. 

One of the saddest conditions of 
our times is the alarming rise in 
juvenile delinquency. The public 
schools cannot afford to wash their 
hands of this problem, even though 
they are only one of many facets. 
And they cannot allow themselves 
to be crippled by vandalism. Here 
is an area in which they clearly have 
the authority—and the responsibil- 
ity—to find a solution. 

Children need to find real under- 
standing in the school. Every child 
should be made to feel that he “'be- 
longs.” But children also need the 
security of prescribed limits of be- 
havior, and above all the guidance, 
strength, and maturity of an adult 
who has not abdicated his authority. 
As a parent, I would be more will- 
ing to entrust my child to a school 
where discipline remained on the 
“old-fashioned” side than one 
where it simply did not exist under 
the banner of progressivism. I 
should put my faith in the judg- 
ment (and even occasional wrath) 
of the teacher or principal rather 
than in a sort of “people's tri- 
bunal” or “blackboard jungle’ of 
the students. We cannot educate for 
democracy by creating anarchy. 

Every school window wantonly 
smashed by a juvenile, every class- 
room ransacked represents a po- 
tentially greater crime against so- 
ciety and you. How long will so- 
ciety—and you—be willing to pay 
that price? 











Oblivious to the Real Problems? 


Where and What Are the 


Educational Wastelands? 
Ernest O. MELBy 


In School and Society 


HE most important problem be- 
fore the educational profession is 
that of helping the public to under- 
stand the challenges that come to 
education and the nature of the 
crisis that confronts us on the edu- 
cation front. Yet, a good deal of the 
discussion by critics of current edu- 
cational practice is a type of over- 
simplification which serves chiefly to 
confuse the public. Even men and 
women of good will and generally 
liberal persuasion are confused by 
the writings of Arthur Bestor and 
others. A recent example is an ar- 
ticle in The Reporter by William 
Lee Miller, entitled ‘Educational 
Wastelands Revisited.” 

To teachers and others in educa- 
tion at the operational level, Mr. 
Miller's calm, generosity, and ab- 
sence of venom are a welcome re- 
lief from much that has appeared on 
education in our periodicals in the 
last ten years. Nevertheless, the net 
effect is general support for Bestor 
and others who seem to view the 
efforts of teachers to meet the needs 
and abilities of pupils as a threat 
to quality in education—and equal- 
ly serious, as a wave of educational 
anti-intellectualism. Curiously, Bes- 
tor and others who support him 
seem oblivious to the real problems 
confronting America in education. 
There are no doubt educational 
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wastelands, but in the main they are 
not the ones Bestor and others de- 
plore. 

Think for a little of the magni- 
tude and complexity of some of the 
educational tasks that education now 
faces’ 

1. How to help every child and 
every adult become all he is capable 
of becoming. 

2. How to conserve and develop 
all our human resources so we will 
have the scientists, the artists, the 
statesmen, the businessmen, the pro- 
ductive and honest active citizens we 
need. 

3. How to strengthen us in in- 
dustrial production and defense. 

4. How to give us moral and 
spiritual strength in a world in 
which our most cherished values are 
attacked both at home and abroad. 

I would be the first to admit that 
schools cannot do all of these 
things alone. Certainly not without 
a community which is totally mo- 
bilized for education. But we can 
also safely maintain that without a 
basic contribution by schools, no 
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community can be totally mobilized 
nor can freedom be saved. 

In quantity, our present school 
effort surpasses anything the world 
has ever seen. We have 29,038,000 
elementary-school children, 7,- 
680,000 high-school pupils, and 
2,839,000 college students. One 
out of every four in the total popu- 
lation is in school. Eight times as 
large a proportion of American 
youth are in college as in England. 

Millions of teachers, aided by 
psychologists, professors of educa- 
tion, and specialists in state depart- 
ments of education have struggled 
with the problems of teaching these 
millions of heterogeneous children 
and youth so that we could help 
the American educational dream 
come true. And let no one make 
light of this dream. A college pro- 
fessor may say, “Education for all 
is education for none,” but the man 
in the street will not believe him. 
For to the average American the 
door of the school, the high school, 
the college, is an open sesame to eco- 
nomic opportunity, to a higher rung 
on the social ladder, to everything 
in life he holds dear. Don't tell 
him that you can’t teach his son, 
that his son is not bright enough 
to pass the examinations, for he 
will tell you it is your job to teach 
him, and if you don't know how to 
do it now you should better learn. 

Onto this scene in the 1950's 
come Bestor and Company. They 
view the American educational 
scene from their professors’ desks 
with a jaundiced eye. They criti- 
cize; they ridicule; they prescribe 
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remedies. From those hard at work 
on the problems in schools and lab- 
oratories come anguished and some- 
times angry replies. Why the an- 
guish and the anger? Not because 
we are told all is not well in edu- 
cation. We already know that better 
than Bestor and Company. But 
hard-working, sincere people don't 
like to be ridiculed. They don't 
like the kind of critics who make 
light of the problems by proposing 
solutions which by their very over- 
simplification confuse the public as 
to both problem and solution. It is 
not what Bestor and Company say 
about educational philosophy that 
calls forth the anguish; it is what 
they say about educators, and the 
slap-dash nature of their proposals. 
Where were these neo-saviors of 
American education during the last 
50 years while a million American 
teachers struggled with the Hercu- 
lean task of helping every child to 
an education? Were they out in the 
schools studying children, devising 
materials and methods of teaching, 
designing buildings and equipment, 
facing the educational challenges of 
our country in a world torn by war 
and threatened by nuclear destruc- 
tion? Not so that you could notice 
it. They were safely ensconced in 
their professorial chairs teaching 
their revered subjects, and all that 
the teachers heard from most of 
them was a continuous complaint 
that high schools did not prepare 
students adequately for college 
Even Mr. Miller, for all his effort 
to be fair, says, “The schools ought 
primarily to train the mind.” This 
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is exactly what German schools did. 
Where were not only the graduates 
of German schools, but the teach- 
ers and leaders under the Hitler 
regime? An uncomfortably large 
proportion of them said “Heil Hit- 
ler’ and found it as easy to use 
their “powers of analysis and dis- 
cipline” in the service of slavery 
and the extermination of millions of 
innocent people as in more desirable 
directions. An education which 
primarily trains the mind too often 
becomes one that trains only the 
mind 

We seem to forget there is a 
difference between instruction and 
teaching. Anyone who knows how 
to operate an adding machine can 
instruct another person in its use. 
When the process is over the one 
who has been instructed can run an 
adding machine, but in character, 
in citizenship, he is just what he 
was before. The results of instruc- 
tion can appropriately be measured 
by what people know while the re- 
sults of teaching should be meas- 
ured in terms of what people are 
and are in the process of becoming. 


MONSTROUS MACHINES 


As for anti-intellectualism, about 
which Bestor and Company have 
much to say, few have been more 
concerned than the writer over what 
seems to be the recent growth of 
anti-intellectualism in our country. 
Without doubt, education must 
make a greater contribution in train- 
ing men to think. But the recogni- 
tion of the problem should not lead 
us to oversimplification and a return 


to remedies long since proved inef- 
fective. Training the mind and 
overlooking the emotions may give 
us only monstrous machines long on 
thinking and short on feeling. 

There are “educational waste- 
lands’—to use the phrase of Mr. 
Miller. Not because we educate too 
many too highly, but because we 
educate too few and each not 
enough; not so much because 
schools are doing the wrong things, 
but more because they have not yet 
learned to do the right things well; 
not because schools are under the 
control of anti-intellectualists, but 
because schools and colleges have a 
tough time resisting anti-intellec- 
tual forces in our society; not be- 
cause we are controlled by “an in- 
terlocking directorate of education- 
ists,” but because we are engaged 
in a hard and often losing struggle 
to get teachers, buildings, and fa- 
cilities of the quality we need. 

We do have educational waste- 
lands because, after all these years 
of effort, we still have too much 
of that to which the Bestors ask us 
to return. In the words of Alfred 
North Whitehead, “we still have 
too much teaching of subject mat- 
ter and too little teaching of chil- 
dren.” 

Obviously we need help with all 
of these problems. But if in the last 
50 years our critics had shown a 
little more comprehension of our 
problems, more awareness of the 
challenges to education, and a bet- 
ter record of sharing in our tasks, 
they could offer their criticisms to- 
day with more reason and grace. 
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If the professors of liberal-arts 
subjects want to become the teach- 
ers of teachers and the policy mak- 
ers for American education, they 
must get their feet wet, their hands 
dirty, and their minds sharpened on 
the baffling problems of American 
education. 

We need sociologists, economists, 
political scientists, and anthropolo- 
gists to bring their disciplines to bear 
on our studies of children and com- 
munities and to help us solve the 
problems of the American com- 
munity which education cannot 
avoid. We need the humanists, the 
artists, the musicians, and the his- 
torians to help us enrich the edu- 
cational experience of our children 
and youth. We need the scientists 
to help us understand our world 
and also to aid us in equipping our 
people to live in the world, that in 
large measure, the scientist has 
created. But they will not be useful 
as oracles thundering their denun- 
ciations and ridicule at the thous- 
ands of educators of all ranks and 
specializations who daily do their 
best in the great struggle for an 
education that will help each indi- 
vidual to rise to his best attainment. 

The proposals of Bestor and 
Company are not new. They would 
return us to the schools of 50 years 
ago. They would give us stagger- 
ing nonpromotion in elementary 
schools. Half the high-school popu- 
lation would fail and drop out 
while our college enrolments would 
be sharply reduced. 

Perhaps these ideas can be sold 
to the American people. I do not 
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think so. On the contrary, I think 
we shall go in the other direction 
seeking the means by which more 
can be kept in school and remain 
there for more years than now. 
There is, for example, a renewed 
interest in the education of the 
handicapped, the exceptional, and 
the gifted. There is a wave of inter- 
est in more junior colleges and 
larger facilities for our existing col- 
legiate institutions. This means 
more and better teacher-education 
institutions, more who study “edu- 
cation as a separate subject,” more 
students of educational policy and 
administration. 

As we learn more about human 
beings, how they develop and learn 
to relate themselves to one another, 
teaching must inevitably be increas- 
ingly professionalized. And whether 
we teach or study children in the 
first grade, or thunder ridicule from 
some lofty professor's desk at those 
who do, we had better get into com- 
munication with the parents, the 
people, and give them a share in 
deciding what educational policies 
we are to follow, for in the last an- 
alysis the people will decide. 

I think they have decided. They 
want an education that will help 
every child to become all he is ca- 
pable of becoming. Could they 
speak in unison to professors of lib- 
eral arts and those of education, 
they would sternly tell us both to 
stop denouncing each other from a 
distance and get to work together 
with the people of our communities 
to make the American educational 
dream come true. ° 











Nobody Works Well Under Tension 
We Vote “No” on Merit Rating 


W. L. SHUMAN 
In Ohio Schools 


Meewr salary schedules are 


favored by laymen who know little 
that is involved in their making or 
administration, or by other laymen 
who believe the total cost of teach- 
er's salaries can and should be low- 
ered. The same merit salary sched- 
ules are opposed by superintendents 
because they believe that the work 
involved in their administration is 
out of all proportion to the benefits 
that may be derived from their use. 
Teachers dislike merit salary sched- 
ules because they have no confidence 
in the ability of anyone to translate 
their work into a dollar value in 
the pay check. Neither are they per- 
suaded that any evaluation of their 
work will be unbiased or objective. 

Yet, on the basis of abstract prin- 
ciple, both the administrator and 
the teacher will agree with the lay- 
man that one worker or teacher 
may do more or better work than 
another. They also agree that pay- 
ment for services rendered is, in ab- 
stract principle, the just, fair, and 
right way to reward the faithful 
and efficient worker. 

Business may say, “We pay a 
man what he is worth. You can do 
the same.’ However, there is a dif- 
ference between business and educa- 
tion. Let us take, for instance, the 
firrn of Gimmicks, Inc., whose spec- 
ial product is widgets. Now widgets 
are comparatively simple to make 
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and at the end of the day the in- 
spector looks over each worker's 
pile of widgets, throws out a few, 
and counts the good ones. The 
workman is paid on a piece-work 
basis and by a little easy arithmetic 
the value of the day’s work is fig- 
ured at X kopecs per widget. In 
disposing of his widgets, the manu- 
facturer pays his salesman on a 
commission basis and the take-home 
pay of the super-salesman runs well 
above the one who is deficient in 
salesmanship. 

But it is only the small or non- 
unionized class of business enter- 
prises that follow the principle of 
paying a worker what the boss 
thinks he is worth. Wherever large 
numbers of workers are employed, 
the unions insist on set wage rates 
established by collective bargaining 
between the company and _ the 
union. In the building trades, we 
have to admit that one carpenter or 
bricklayer may be better than an- 
other. Does the contractor pay the 
better bricklayer or carpenter a 
higher day's wages? He does not. 
And, by the way, he is rather glad 
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“No” 


he doesn’t have to do so. It would 
take two inspectors for every two 
workers to rate one against the 
other. So he strikes an average and 
saves the cost of the two inspectors. 


NO MEASUREMENT 


Teaching is more like the build- 
ing trades. At the end of the day 
neither the teacher nor the principal 
can count up the widgets and rate 
the day's work in dollars or kopecs. 
The teacher is a craftsman but the 
value of his craftsmanship may not 
be apparent for a score of years. A 
teacher's work with one pupil may 
function in the mastery of subject 
matter, with another it may help 
to build strength of character, or it 
may help to mold personality so 
that the pupil in later life works 
well and cooperatively with neigh- 
bors and Only God 
knows the teacher's real score. 

Merit salary schedules are not 
new. They have been around for a 
long time, but they have never fared 
very well. Merit salary schedules 
have never worked without dissatis- 


associates. 


faction, resentment, and tension. 
The writer knows of no major city 
that has tried out the merit salary 
schedule and found it satisfactory. 
The reasons are always the same. 
The feels that the 
job is practically impossible or at 
least unprofitable because of the tre- 
mendous amount of work involved. 
The administration knows that it 
cannot satisfy the teachers or prove 
that their ratings were fair, objec- 
tive, and based on adequate knowl- 


edge of the teacher's work. Neither 


administration 
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teachers nor administrators have 
been able to agree on a definition 
of merit or a formula for equating 
so many different kinds of merit, 
especially since each one is a vari- 
able and not a fixed degree of 
value. 

Administrators and teachers do 
best and achieve the highest results 
when they work in mutual confi- 
dence and respect. The real adminis- 
trator regards every teacher as a 
VIP (Very Important Person) and 
treats that teacher as an associate. 
No workman does his best when 
under fear or tension and this is 
especially true of teachers. Any 
good administrator will tell you 
that no part of his work exceeds in 
importance the necessity of keeping 
up the morale of his staff. Teachers 
who have the fewest tensions and 
the least worries do the best job of 
teaching. 

Now, whether or not it should do 
so, merit schedules do produce 
nervous tension among teachers. 
This gripe is one that is always 
mentioned when merit schedules are 
discussed and is one of the objec- 
tions voiced loudest by teachers. If 
“freedom from fear’ is one of the 
Four Freedoms, then freedom from 
fear or tension should be extended 
to teachers. 

So here is our verdict. We vote 
against merit salary schedules. List- 
ed below is a summary of our rea- 
sons. 

We stated in the beginning that 
we agreed with the abstract princi- 
ple of higher pay for a greater vol- 
ume or quality of work. However, 
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we believe that merit salary sched- 
ules involve a volume of work on 
the part of administrators far be- 
yond the worth of any value re- 
ceived. We believe that values re- 
ceived are mostly imaginary. 

We believe that merit salary 
schedules result in dissatisfaction 
and resentment of teachers that re- 
sult in corrosive tensions in the in- 
dividual teachers. 

We believe absolute fairness, 
justice, and objectivity in the ad- 
ministration of merit schedules is 
practically impossible because the to- 
tal information needed for making 
such a rating cannot be obtained. 

The fact that to date merit rat- 
ings have resulted in discouragingly 
high percentage of failures is an 


outstanding reason for discontinu- 
ing the experiment. After all, our 
real goal is education and not the 
operation of a harder way of figur- 
ing teachers’ pay. 

We are against merit salary 
schedules because we have never 
seen any satisfactory definition of 
merit and likewise we have never 
seen any formula of the items and 
valuation of the factors that enter 
into rating of merit. 

Lastly, we are against merit sal- 
ary schedules because teachers are 
against them. They do not believe 
that they are fair and they do not 
believe they can be fairly and just- 
ly administered. We feel that this 
is a poor time to talk tough to 
teachers. ® 


Teachers Use a Yardstick 


TEACHERS and other certified personnel, from 22 school 
systems in widely scattered parts of the United States and 
Hawaii, had interesting things to say about themselves 
when they participated in an Educators’ Opinion Inventory 
survey. Ninety-one percent responding said their work is 
challenging and “really worthwhile.” Eighty-five percent 
said that they are doing the work they like best. Seventy- 
five percent had confidence in the school administration. 
Eighty-seven percent said relations with superiors are pleas- 
ant. Seventy-five percent insist that their work load is about 
right. But in another category, 64 percent said “I could do 
a better job if I had more unassigned time.” Forty percent 
felt that teachers’ meetings, committee meetings, and other 
“extra-curricular activities’’ take up too much of the teach- 
er's time. About one-third of the educators surveyed would 
like more information about plans made by the administra- 
tion.—Report from Science Research Associates. 
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Does Punishment Inhibit Behavior? 


What Education Has to Learn 
from Psychology 


PercivAL M. SYMONDS 


In Teachers College Record 


JV O aspect of education evokes 
greater difference of opinion and 
practice than the use of punishment. 
On the one hand punishment is 
lauded as a desirable incentive to 
learning, and on the other it is 
decried as an abominable practice. A 
matter that is so controversial cer- 
tainly can benefit from facts that 
psychology can supply regarding the 
use and outcomes of punishment. — 

But before commenting on the 
findings of the science of psychol- 
ogy, it is important to understand 
what punishment is. Here, it will 
be taken to mean something that 
hurts inflicted by one person on an- 
other. A person has basic inner 
needs—to satisfy hunger, thirst, sex 
demands, the desire for rest and the 
like; and the need to escape from 
outer dangers. To meet these needs 
would be called satisfaction or grat- 
ification. For one person purposely 
to withhold these satisfactions from 
another is punishment. Punishment 
may be inflicted by withholding 
food (as in sending a child to bed 
without his supper), or in the form 
of bodily pain (corporal punish- 
ment ). 

All punishment can be subsumed 
under these two general types, but 
takes special forms in connection 
with- the higher goals of human 
striving. The withholding of accept- 
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ance is called rejection and may be 
accomplished by failing to give 
one child the affection which is 
shown to another child in the fam- 
ily; or more actively, by separating 
a child from his group, as when a 
teacher sends a child into the closet. 
The withholding of approval may 
take the passive form of failing to 
give one member the praise or ap- 
proval given to all other members 
of a group, or the more active form 
of blame, or disapproval, expressed 
in criticism, censure, reproof, ridi- 
cule, or sarcasm. 

A special form of disapproval is 
found in the pronouncement of 
failure on one’s part to come up 
to expected standards to achieve 
success. It will be noted that the 
more active forms of blame or fail- 
ure become an infliction of pain on 
the self as contrasted with corpora! 
punishment which strikes the physi- 
cal body. We have, then, the several 
pairs: reward-punishment, accept- 
ance-rejection, praise-blame, success- 
failure, the second terms of which 
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are here taken as coming under the 
general meaning of punishment. 
Failure to achieve the higher-level 
goals, or more actively to have pain 
inflicted on the self, is fully as pain- 
ful, distressful, devastating, and 
traumatic as to have inner physical 
needs unsatisfied or to have punish- 
ment inflicted on the body. 

One may object that this defini- 
tion of punishment makes it synon- 
ymous with frustration. It is prob- 
ably safe to say that any form of 
deprivation or frustration imposed 
by one person on another can be 
taken as punishment. The threat of 
punishment may be fully as de- 
vastating as the actuality—perhaps 
even more so—because the mind 
may build up to a painful degree 
the intolerability of punishment. 


RESULTS OF PUNISHMENT 


The first evidence on the effects 
of punishment and indeed practi- 
cally the only evidence today comes 
from experiments with punishment 
of animals. Inasmuch as punishment 
inflicts pain on the individual 
receiving it, naturally there would 
be grave objections to using it ex- 
perimentally on human subjects. 
But from numerous animal experi- 
ments three things have been learn- 
ed: (1) that punishment inhibits 
the behavior in process when the 
punishment was administered; (2) 
that it may actually elicit aversive 
behavior; and (3) that there is a 
spread of these effects (a) in re- 
sponse to surrounding stimuli, and 
(b) to encompass wider disruptive 
responses in the organism. From 








this one may conclude that punish- 
ment can be used effectively to pre- 
vent a response from being made. 

And now what are the educa- 
tional implications of such evidence? 
First, we want to know whether we 
are discussing learning or control. It 
is one thing to say that punishment 
results in learning, another thing 
to say that it is a tool of social 
control. Punishment is a well-known 
instrument for social control. It thus 
has its place in child training on 
those occasions when it becomes 
necessary, perhaps as an emergency 
measure, to prevent a child from 
touching a dangerous object or go- 
ing into a dangerous situation. 

But educators should be more in- 
terested in the influence of punish- 
ment on learning than on inhibi- 
tion. And numerous experimental 
studies have demonstrated that pun- 
ishment does result in learning in 
both human and animal subjects. 
One study by E. B. Hurlock has 
been quoted many times to prove 
that reproof is just about equal to 
praise as an incentive to school 
learning. However, her later experi- 
ment in which it is shown that 
praise is three to four times super- 
ior to reproof on repeated applica- 
tions, is usually overlooked. Such 
results, based on mass data, are 
hardly trustworthy guides to prac- 
tice, for the results make it impos- 
sible to tell what contributions dif- 
ferent kinds of responses by the 
teacher make to pupil learning. 

Probably, although this has not 
been experimentally tested, the 
function of punishment differs ac- 
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cording to the severity of the pun- 
ishment. If punishment is mild 
(does not hurt very much) it is 
probable that its main influence 
resides in the information that it 
provides. However, punishment in- 
forms only as to what is wrong or 
unacceptable and the learner, even 
after receiving such information, is 
faced with the problem of finding 
the right response. 

Whether or not such punishment 
serves learning through the infor- 
mation it provides depends in part 
on how motivated the pupil is to 
learn. If he is not motivated to 
learn, it is doubtful that he will 
use the information provided him, 
but if he wants to learn, then any 
clues as to the response that he 
should or should not make in order 
that he may reach his goal may be 
eagerly sought and assimilated. 


A POSITIVE RESPONSE 


It is at this point that punishment 
is frequently referred to as an in- 
centive to learning. One of the 
strongest goals of human striving is 
to secure praise, approval, prestige, 
status from a person who in show- 
ing approval indicates acceptance, 
affection, and love. So the behavior 
that has brought on reproof or 
blame is to be avoided and must be 
shifted in search of that which will 
bring a positive accepting response. 
Although not experimentally veri- 
fied, there is good reason to believe 
that a child responds more avidly to 
reproof whose past experience has 
rewarded him most copiously with 
positive response from others. But 


the child who has known little ap- 
proval or affection will respond 
hardly at all to reproof—for there 
is no promise of reward if he does 
change his behavior. 

It is generally recognized that 
one does not learn unless one is in 
a state of frustration—mild frustra- 
tion—for the presence of need is a 
necessary condition for learning to 
take place. A child learns to read 
only when he wants to know what 
is on the printed page. If his mother 
reads everything to him, he may 
lack the incentive to learn to read. 
But a child does not learn to read 
if his book is taken away from him 
as a punishment. Learning takes 
place best in an atmosphere of in- 
centive and opportunity, not in an 
atmosphere of punishment 

It should be obvious that giving 
a child directions as to what to do 
and how to do it should be more 
effective in guiding learning than 
telling him what not to do. Telling 
what not to do simply sends him on 
a search for the correct response; 
telling him what to do informs him 
directly of the desired response. If 
problem solving is what one wants 
a child to experience, there may be 
some justification in informing him 
of his errors and letting him search 
for the correct solution, but learn- 
ing can be accomplished more ex- 
peditiously by directing a child to 
the correct response. I am sure that 
some teachers resist pointing out 
to a child the desired response be- 
cause it makes learning too easy, 
but there is no merit in making 
learning hard. 
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Negative instruction taken alone 
is inefficient. “Don’t make so much 
noise!” ""2(X — 4) = 2X — 4is 
wrong.” Both of these illustrations 
are bad pedagogic practice unless 
they are closely followed by such 
positive suggestions as “Peter is 
waiting for quiet before he tells us 
about his turtle,” and “2(X — 4) 

2X — 8 is right because every 
term in the parentheses must be 
multiplied by 2.” And positive in- 
struction or guidance is still more 
effective if it can be accompanied 
by an explanation why it is right. 

Many teachers who intend to use 
“wrong’’ as a means of guidance in 
learning, confuse this instructional 
use of mild punishment with at- 
tacks on the person. Here are a few 
comments culled from one week's 
reports on classroom observation by 
members of my class on the Psychol- 
ogy of the Teacher. It is my belief 
that these comments represent wide- 
spread practice in the schools of the 
country. ‘Must I tell you again?” 
“Some people can't follow direc- 
tions.” “No! No! That's not the 
way I told you to do it.” “Don’t you 
ever listen?’ “Katherine, you are 
rude and impolite.” Instead of 
clearly telling a child what is wrong 
—and, more important, what is 
right—these teachers make the is- 
sue a personal one by attack on the 
child. Each of these remarks should 
serve to hurt the child, to arouse 
him emotionally, to stimulate ten- 
dencies toward counter attack or 
selfdefense, and hence to interfere 
with the learning process. 

Despite the advances made in 


the education of teachers in recent 
years, there is reason to believe that 
we have a long way yet to go in 
professionalizing the details of the 
teaching task. Teachers need con- 
crete help with case material on 
how to instruct, how to give direc- 
tions, and how to keep their own 
emotions out of teaching. 

In particular, the teacher in train- 
ing needs help in dealing with dam- 
aged children—children who have 
been hurt by punishment. A dam- 
aged child needs more than the 
average amount of forbearance, pa- 
tience, and attention to the little 
positive things that he might be in- 
duced to learn. Teacher-training in- 
stitutions should establish clinics in 
which approved methods of dealing 
educationally with damaged chil- 
dren could be demonstrated. 

It is important to add here that 
the alternative to punishment is not 
laissez-faire, submission to the pu- 
pil, and spinelessness on the part 
of the teacher. Firmness is not 
synonymous with punishment. Pun- 
ishment, by definition, hurts, but 
firmness need not hurt. It is a 
teacher's obligation reasonably to 
lead, direct, influence, and persuade 
along desirable channels, and the 
effective teacher is one who is de- 
termined, persistent, and assertive, 
if need be, without being domineer- 
ing or authoritarian. We believe 
that our schools should teach and 
our pupils should learn that which 
is functionally useful, and that edu- 
cation should proceed on the basis 
of interest rather than of fear of 
punishment. ® 
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They Changed to a More Comfortable Last 
The Shoe Didn’t Fit 


MARION B. TUCKER 


In NEA Journal 


ott three, David is an uncom- 
municative as the Sphinx, although 
his brother Peter was a chatterbox 
at 20 months. Linda shows a sub- 
lime disinterest in taking a single 
step, while at the same age Susan 
was trotting around at 2 merry clip. 
No one is unduly concerned. “That's 
the way babies are,” people say 
comfortably. “Just wait. Any day 
now David will be talking your 
ear off and Linda will be running 
you ragged.” 

Why is it, then, that the minute 
David, Peter, Susan, and Linda start 
to school, everyone suddenly ex- 
pects that they will all mature and 
learn at the same rate of speed? 

During the last few years, in 
several communities, educators have 
come to the conclusion that the 
lockstep of the graded system of 
schools is a real handicap to pro- 
viding adequately for children’s 
needs; that it is frustrating for the 
slow learner, the slow starter, as 
well as the gifted child; that it is 
inconsistent with what we know 
about child growth and develop- 
ment. 

One such community is Appleton, 
Wisconsin, which has a continuous- 
progress plan in the first four years 
of elementary school and this year 
extended the program through the 
fifth year in Franklin School, the 
original pilot group. 
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It is too soon to arrive at any 
final conclusion as to the ultimate 
benefit of the program. However, 
results are already so encouraging 
that the program has remarkably 
solid backing in the community. 
Children are appreciably more re- 
laxed than they were under the 
graded system, and standardized 
tests show that they are making 
better progress in their studies. 
Teachers have an increased aware- 
ness of individual differences and 
are developing greater skill in meet- 
ing these differences. Parents have 
deeper insight about educational 
processes and are less inclined to 
apply destructive pressure if David 
and Linda don't learn to read or 
write as soon as Peter and Susan. 

Growth of the continuous-pro- 
gress plan in Appleton has been 
slow. But it has been purposeful 
and deep-rooted. Each step was 
taken to eliminate existing problems 
and only after careful thought and 
study by administrators. Back in 
1935 educators in Appleton had 
been making a study of failures. 
Analysis revealed that the very 
young immature children and the 
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mentally retarded constituted the 
greatest number of failures. As a 
result of these findings more of the 
extremely retarded learners were 
placed in special classes and the 
entrance age was raised. But some 
teachers still felt unsatisfied, even 
though failures had been reduced, 
and provision had been made for 
earlier entrance of bright children. 
They felt that something further 
should be done to develop an or- 
ganizational and reporting plan that 
would fit the differences in children. 

Thus it came about, following 
considerable study and experimen- 
tation, that the trial run of a con- 
tinuous-progress plan began at 
Franklin in 1951-1952. Since then 
_this is the pattern that has been 

followed and will presumably con- 

tinue until all Appleton’s elemen- 
tary schools are divided into two 
years of kindergarten, three years 
of primary school, and three years 
of intermediate school. 

The change called for a different 
system of reporting to parents, be- 
cause under the continuous-progress 
plan, the child's accomplishment is 
measured in terms of his own capac- 
ity rather than in comparison with 
somebody else's. The system now 
in use includes two parent-teacher 
conferences (fall and spring) and 
a detailed progress report that is 
issued in the middle of the year. 
When a child leaves the Appleton 
system, he is given a grade-place- 
ment card, his progress report, and 
individual records showing his de- 
gree of achievement in reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic. 


Flexibility is one of the im- 
portant bench marks of the con- 
tinuous-progress plan. There is pro- 
vision in the Appleton system for a 
youngster to spend an additional 
year at the kindergarten, primary, 
or intermediate level, but this has 
proved necessary in only a limited 
number of cases. A teacher may go 
ahead and spend a second year 
with the same group. One year he 
may do this, and the next year it 
may seem advisable for his group 
to go on to a new teacher. 

In schools that have two or more 
rooms at the same age level, chil- 
dren are grouped in the fall on the 
basis of chronological age, plus in- 
tellectual, social, and emotional ma- 
turity. A child may be changed from 
one group to another whenever the 
teacher, parent, principal, and ele- 
mentary supervisor agree that he 
could have a happier living and 
working environment in another 
group. 

Within rooms, children are di- 
vided into various groups for read- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. These 
subject arcas have as many groups 
as are needed to allow cach child to 
work at his level of achievement. 
In other subjects, children work to- 
gether but on problems of varying 
degrees of difficulty. 


NOT WIDESPREAD 
The continuous-progress plan has 
thus far been adopted by only a 
few scattered school systems in the 
United States. This seems strange 
at first, since the plan is so in keep- 
ing with today’s philosophy of edu- 
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cation. One reason may be that it 
would be difficult to carry on such a 
program successfully with over- 
crowded classes, since teachers need 
to know each child well, to have 
time to observe him, and to give 
individualized attention. Another 
possible explanation was suggested 
to me by a schoolboard member 
who feels that to start and carry out 
such a plan there has to be one 
person with deep convictions and 
contagious enthusiasm about the 
value of the plan, and a position of 
broad responsibility in the elemen- 
tary schools. 

In Appleton, that person would 
certainly seem to be Martha Soren- 
son, director of elementary educa- 
tion. A whirlwind of energy, with 
a mind that appears to be on a 
24-hour schedule of thinking about 
education, Miss Sorenson has_pro- 
found faith in the people with 
whom she works and an equally 
profound belief that children’s in- 
dividual differences should be ac- 
cepted, respected, and provided for. 

Miss Sorenson admits that it is 
probably true that some one person 
has to spearhead a program involv- 
ing basic educational change. But 
she believes that the complete and 
enthusiastic cooperation of educa- 
tors and community has been vital 
to Appleton’s program. Miss Sor- 
enson listed a number of other 
necessary ingredients for a success- 
ful continuous-progress plan. 

First of all, she emphasized that 
a change should not be imposed on 
teachers as a fait accompli. In Ap- 
pleton, the teachers themselves 
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wanted some changes and were will- 
ing to work hard for them because 
they had found that the graded 
school system made it difficult for 
them to deal adequately with chil- 
dren in terms of their basic phil- 
osophy and in accordance with what 
research had told them about how 
children grow and learn. Finding 
that the shoe pinched, they very sen- 
sibly wanted to change to one made 
on a more comfortable last. 

Miss Sorenson said further that 
the change must grow out of re- 
search, study, and conviction, and 
be worked out slowly with the 
widest possible parent participation. 
Additional essential ingredients, ac- 
cording to Miss Sorenson, are a 
sound entrance program, and a 
good testing program for proper 
placement at developmental levels. 
In Appleton, reading and other 
achievement tests are given in the 
fall. It is felt that this is the best 
time to test for diagnostic purposes 
and an additional advantage is that 
teachers have a new group of stu- 
dents and consequently could never 
be suspected of wishing to influence 
the test results. 

My own visit to Appleton con- 
vinced me that shifting from a 
graded school system is nothing to 
be entered into lightly or ill-ad- 
visedly. However, the general sen- 
timent there appears to be, “It's 
well worth it.’’ Teachers are work- 
ing harder than ever before, but 
the satisfaction of knowing that they 
are really practicing what they 
preach is a wonderful antidote for 
weariness. bd 
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Practice What You Preach 


Suggestions for the Improving 
of Faculty Meetings 


LAWRENCE E. VREDEVOE 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


COscunv anions of faculty meet- 
ings in many different secondary 
schools as well as interviews by my- 
self and reports of interviews by 
students in my classes over a period 
of 10 years have led to the follow- 
ing suggestions for the improve- 
ment of such meetings. These are 
not new or novel ideas but they 
do suggest that all administrators 
might benefit from an evaluation of 
their own faculty meetings. 

The most important implication 
of all data collected was that teach- 
ers as a whole desire to have their 
faculty mectings more meaningful 
and professional. They pointed out 
that faculty meetings were the poor- 
est example cf what we know 
should be characteristic of a pro- 
fessional meeting. Punctuality, at- 
tentiveness, good manners, active 
participation, and courtesy taught 
in the classroom are not always prac- 
ticed by those who teach others. 

A number of administrators indi- 
cated that the most difficult meet- 
ings they had to conduct were 
faculty meetings. Three of those 
interviewed frankly admitted that 
they called mectings as seldom as 
possible because they dreaded and 
feared faculty meetings. One of 
these three held only one meeting 
a year. 

Teachers regarded faculty meet- 
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ings as sources of information, in- 
spiration, motivation, and profes- 
sional stimulation. Or they went to 
the other extreme and regarded 
them as something to be endured. 
Administrators must recognize that 
after-school meetings are handicap- 
ped by fatigue, anxiety of married 
teachers who have home responsi- 
bilities, and traffic problems which 
increase in some communities after 
four o'clock. Then too, the after- 
school faculty meeting does not per- 
mit coaches and supervisors of activ- 
ities to attend. 

Interviews with teachers disclose 
a willingness and even an eagerness 
to attend meetings which were de- 
signed to help them professionally. 
Preschool institutes were recognized 
as beneficial and important in de- 
veloping better relationships among 
faculty members and understanding 
of objectives and responsibilities. 
Teachers also stressed the benefit 
which could be derived if a periodic 
follow-up of these meetings was 
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provided. One said, “They feed it 
to you so fast and in such large 
doses that you get professional in- 
digestion.” 

Both administrators and teachers 
had definite ideas about what was 
wrong with faculty meetings. They 
had suggestions for the improve- 
ment of such meetings and they 
were able to point out problems and 
items which they thought were im- 
portant for faculty discussion and 
consideration. On the constructive 
side, here are the methods which, if 
adopted, both teachers and ad- 
ministrators believe will be the most 
helpful in the improvement of fac- 
ulty meetings and the development 
of professional growth: 

1. Use of all faculty members 

in presentations, discussions, and 
studies. Competence and contribu- 
tion to the problem under study 
should determine the selection of 
participants for the occasion. 
' 2. Interpretation of the school’s 
program and progress through 
group or departmental presentations 
at faculty meetings. Such activities 
force the participant to reconsider 
the objectives of their programs, 
their relationship to the overall ob- 
jectives of the school, materials, and 
instructional methods used, and 
evaluative procedures. The presenta- 
tions could be distributed over a 
two- or three-year program. Pro- 
grams of this type orient the new 
teachers and provide a review for 
the old. 

3. Meetings should be planned to 
help teachers. Here are specific 
needs: 
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a. Understanding of design, use, 
and evaluation instruments for test- 
ing pupil progress and competence. 

b. Understanding of proper use, 
limitations, and value of achieve- 
ment, psychological, and inventory 
tests used by schools. 

c. Understanding of the system 
of reporting pupils’ progress used 
by the school and the individual 
teacher. 

d. Ability to deal more compe- 
tently with the individual differ- 
ences in class and school activities 
as related to learning and behavior. 

e. Understanding of the place 
and emphasis of common learnings 
and vocational preparation. 

f. Understanding of the relation- 
ship and special responsibilities of 
elementary-, secondary-, higher-, 
and adult-education programs. 

g. Comprehension of their indi- 
vidual and collective responsibility 
in the conservation of human re- 
sources and mental health. 

h. Better understanding of them- 
selves and their fellow teachers. 

4. Provision for opportunity for 
fellowship and better acquaintance 
with student council representatives, 
parents, board members, and com- 
munity leaders. Too many gather- 
ings are so big and formal that per- 
sonal contacts are prohibitive. 

Observations made in 62 faculty 
meetings by the writer have reveal- 
ed that the administration with the 
help of faculty members should 
provide the leadership, stimulation, 
and motivation for developing a 
program of professional faculty 
meetings. e 











Does the “Little Woman” Have What It Takes? 
The Superintendent’s Wife 


Vercit Ort 


In The Nation's Schools 


or the superintendent is going 
to be able to cope with this complex 
business of education, he must have 
sympathetic. and understanding help 
from his wife. While the school su- 
perintendent’s wife is not employ- 
ed by the board of education, she 
does have a significant role to play, 
a role somewhat parallel to that of 
the minister's wife. It is agreed that 
her role in the home comes first, 
but it also extends out into the com- 
munity—depending, of course, on 
her energies, talents, personality, 
and attitudes. 


THE FEMININE TOUCH 

Corporations, too, are interested 
in the wives of their executives be- 
cause of the influence these women 
have on their husbands. Some cor- 
porations not only are selecting men 
whose wives have desirable quali- 
ties but also are providing educa- 
tion, recreation and guidance for 
them. Outstanding leaders of the 
world and our nation—including 
such men as President Eisenhower, 
Sir Winston Churchill, and Fritz 
Kreisler—have given public recog- 
nition to the influence their wives 
have had on them. 

Data for a study concerning the 
role of the school superintendent's 
wife were collected by me through 
personal interviews and through 
questionnaires sent to school super- 
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intendents, superintendents’ wives, 
presidents of boards of education, 
and lay people in Ohio. 

It was the consensus of those 
questioned that the wife of the can- 
didate for school superintendent 
should be met and informally inter- 
viewed before her husband is ap- 
pointed to a new position. It was 
agreed that the best place to gain 
insights as to the wife's personality, 
interests, attitudes, and tastes is in 
the home of the prospective em- 
ploye. 

The general pattern of opinions 
expressed indicated that those ques- 
tioned believe that the school su- 
perintendent’s wife should live a 
normal life based on her own inter- 
ests, talents, time, and education 
insofar as these do not conflict with 
the mores of the community of 
which she is a member. 

During an interview in the home 
of a school-board president, the 
president's wife remarked, “If a 
superintendent's wife is well liked, 
her husband will probably be well 
liked also.” Although the wife 
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would be rare indeed who would 
rank high on the items which fol- 
low, the well liked and desirable 
wife is probably one who achieves 
a happy and comfortable balance of 
most of these characteristics. 

1. The ideal superintendent's 
wife is able to meet and entertain 
with easy grace and sociability the 
professional friends and associates 
of her husband. She is friendly and 
interested in all people, regardless 
of race, creed, color, or socio-eco- 
nomic status. 

2. She is a church member, but 
usually she does not take leadership 
roles. 

3. She attends the major school 
activities with her husband if the ac- 
tivities do not interfere too much 
with her home duties. 

4. Insofar as her home and fam- 
ily duties permit, she belongs to 
those organizations that seck to 
promote the betterment of social 
welfare. She avoids taking chair- 
manship roles, but she does her part 
on committees. 

5. She knows the community and 
lets this knowledge guide her con- 
duct in matters of personal discre- 
tion; at the same time she does not 
permit this knowledge to lower her 
personal standards if these are 
higher than those of the community. 

6. She has no special cliques, and 
she does not identify herself ex- 
clusively with one group. While she 
will want intimate friends, many 
believe such friends should be out- 
side the school staff. 

7. She does not covet material 
things beyond her husband's level 
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of income, and she does not incur 
unmanageable debts. 

8. She is adaptable to change of 
environment, age, and ideas. 

9. She keeps herself, her home, 
and her family acceptably present- 
able. 

10. The ideal superintendent's 
wife knows the limits of giving 
help to her husband and she does 
not seck to perform duties that 
properly belong to the administra- 
tive and instructional staff. She 
shares her husband's knowledge of 
some school matters, but she does 
not divulge confidential information 
to others. As a rule, she should 
not give her husband a feminine 
perspective by sharing with him 
her impressions of school personnel 
and events unless she has the neces- 
sary background to make such judg- 
ment valid and unless this informa- 
tion is requested by her husband. 

11. She has a constructive interest 
and pride in the contributions made 
by the total school. 

12. She is a good listener and 
gains a knowledge of that public 
opinion which can be constructively 
used by her husband in his profes- 
sion, provided, of course, that she 
is capable of interpreting the data 
without bias. 

13. She is not overly aggressive 
or overdominating. 

14. She has a broad general edu- 
cation, a pleasing personality, and a 
sense of humor. 

And as one superintendent's wife 
said, “She nearly has to be an angel 
with the tact and judgment of King 
Solomon.” e 








Increasing in Number, Decreasing in Percentage 
High-School Enrolments in Science 
and Mathematics 
In School Life 


“Waar will be our supply of 
scientists, engineers, and mathe- 
maticians in the future—say, ten 
years from now? Certainly one good 
basis for estimating that supply is 
the current enrolments in science 
and mathematics in our high 
schools. 

The students who graduate from 
high school without having taken 
the courses prerequisite for study- 
ing science or engineering in col- 
lege are not likely at that stage to 
try to make up their deficiencies and 
go on to become scientists after all. 
And the students who concentrate 
on science and mathematics in high 
school make up a reservoir from 
which future scientists and engi- 
neers will be drawn. 

Enrolments in mathematics and 
in principal science courses in high 
school are larger now than they 
were 20 years ago. What makes 
these increases particularly encour- 
aging is that they have developed 
in the face of a nonincreasing popu- 
lation of persons of high-school 
age—the 14-to-17-year-olds. In fact, 
this segment of our population, 
which still reflects the low birthrates 
of the 1930's, is smaller now than 
it was 20 years ago. 

In 1954—55, enrolments in these 
courses were as follows (note that 
all but one showed an increase over 
1948-49) : 
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Enrolments Change 
in from 
Course 1954-55 1948-49 
SCIENCE 
Biology . 1,294,000 +298,000 
Chemistry 483,000 + 71,000 
a ae 303,000 + 12,000 
Total . 2,080,000 +381,000 
MATHEMATICS 
Elementary 
algebra . 1,205,000 +163,000 
Intermediate 
algebra 432,000 + 25,000 
General math 800,000 + 95,000 
Plane geom... 664,000 + 65,000 
Solid geom. . 85,000 — 9,000 
Trigonometry 170,000 + 61,000 
Total .. 3,356,000 + 400,000 


In general these increases are 
closely related to larger enrolments 
in high-school nowadays. In 1948-- 
49, for example, 5.4 million, or 62 
percent, of the 14-to-17-year-olds 
were in grades 9-12; in 1954-55, 
6.6 million, or 73 percent. If we 
relate enrolments in science and 
mathematics to the population of 
14-to-17-year-olds, we see an in- 
creasing proportion; if we relate 
them to high-school enrolment, we 
see a slightly decreasing proportion. 

These developments are indicated 
in an analysis recently made by the 
Research and Statistical Services 
Branch of the Office of Education. 
The analysis measures enrolment in 
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each course, first, as a percent of the 
country’s population of the age at 
which students usually take the 
course (for example, the enrolment 
in biology as a percent of all 15- 
year-olds) and, second, as a percent 
of enrolment in the grade in which 
the course is usually offered (for 
biology, the 10th grade). On the 
first basis, every course but solid 
geometry showed an increase in 
1954-55 over 1948-49. On the sec- 
ond basis, however, every course but 
two—biology and trigonometry— 
showed a decrease: 


Course Percent in Percentin 
(and usual grade) 1948-49 1954-55 
Biology (10th) . 66.8 72.6 
Chemistry (11th) .. 33.2 32.3 
Physics (12th) 28.4 23.2 
Elementary 

algebra (9th) . 63.5 60.3 
Intermediate 

algebra (11th) .. 32.7 28.8 
General math (9th) 42.9 40.1 
Plane 

geometry (10th) 40.2 37.3 


The Perennial Problem 


Solid 

geometry (12th) . 9.2 6.5 
Trigonometry (12th) 10.6 13.0 

These decreases in percentage 
should not necessarily be ascribed to 
the failure of individual schools to 
encourage enrolment in science and 
mathematics. For, in times of non- 
increasing population of high-school 
age, increased enrolment in high 
school might not of itself yield 
many recruits to the fields of science 
and mathematics: it would not 
necessarily mean an increase in the 
number of students qualified to 
take science and mathematics with 
profit. 

Whatever the case, numerical en- 
rolments in science and mathematics 
are increasing. This fact alone, es- 
pecially when viewed against the 
oncoming surge in the population 
of 14-to-17-year-olds, suggests a 
substantial increase in the future 
number of trained scientists and 
mathematicians. e 


Five main causes of failure in arithmetic were decided on 
by the Nottingham, England, University Department of 
Education after an analysis of the work of 30,000 chil- 
dren. (1) Mechanical processes had not been learned. 
(2) Statements were not set down correctly; figures 
were badly made and not recognized even by children 
who had made them. (3) Lack of examination technique. 
(4) The content and method of mathematics work had 
changed little in the last 40 years so that problems set 
were very unrealistic. (5) The achievement tests set in many 


selection examinations led to stereotyped work in primary 
schools.—Dr. W. L. Summer in The Schoolmaster. 
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Reports on an Experimental Study 


The Readiness Approach to Reading 
Beatrice E. BRADLEY 


In The Elementary School Journal 


7] EACHERS are increasingly 
aware that, in order to progress 
satisfactorily, children must make 
good adjustments to school and that 
a readiness program should be key- 
ed to promote such an adjustment. 
However, they are troubled by a 
number of problems. If children 
participate in a readiness program, 
will they lose by not receiving in- 
struction in reading upon entrance 
to Grade I? If a readiness program 
is provided, when should the teach- 
er begin formal instruction in read- 
ing? What types of activities and 
learning situations are inherent in a 
readiness program? 

These were some of the questions 
for which answers were sought re- 
cently in a study made of two 
groups of carefully matched first- 
grade children. One group of 31 
participated in a program which 
was built entirely on the concept of 
readiness and was designed to stim- 
ulate growth in all areas of develop- 
ment. In the control group of the 
same size, formal systematic instruc- 
tion in all academic subjects was 
provided immediately upon en- 
trance to Grade I. Each group was 
studied for a two-year period as it 
progressed through Grades I and II. 
A comprehensive test at the end of 
the third year was administered for 
additional study. 

The experiment proved most in- 
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teresting, rewarding, and revealing. 
The soundness of the readiness ap- 
proach to all school learning was 
reaffirmed and teachers generally 
will be interested in its findings. 
The following major conclusions 
were drawn: 

1. Test results clearly indicate 
that the children who participated 
in the readiness program attained 
a degree of achievement in reading 
equal to that of the control group 
by the end of the second year. By 
the end of the third year the ex- 
perimental group was up to grade 
standard in reading and continued 
to equal the progress of the control 
group. 

2. By the end of the third year 
in other skills, such as workstudy 
skills, basic language skills, and 
basic arithmetic skills, the experi- 
mental group was above grade 
standard and showed slight gains, 
some statistically significant, over 
the control group. 

3. The early intensive start in 
reading and other academic subjects 
did not result in greater gains for 
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the control group. Obviously the 
time spent in the early months of 
the first year in academic learnings 
could have been used with profit to 
develop the social and emotional 
growth and the experiential back- 
ground of the children in the con- 
trol group. 

4. The pupils in the experimen- 
tal group had many more experi- 
ences than those in the control 
group. Included in these were activi- 
ties involving oral language (plan- 
ning, questioning, building stand- 
ards, reporting, and evaluating), 
the creative and manual arts, first- 
hand experiences, and participation 
in the democratic processes. 

There are additional comments to 
be made which may be useful to 
students of the readiness approach 
or any readiness program. The 
amount of time spent in a readiness 
program is an individual matter. It 
depends on the child’s readiness for 
reading and other academic sub- 
jects. The amount of time now de- 
voted to developing readiness is 
certainly insufficient and in some 
instances nonexistent. This situa- 
tion might be the result, on the part 
of the teacher, of an unwillingness 
to accept the philosophy inherent in 
such a program. This attitude may 
derive from timidity, a lack of 
training in techniques, a lack of 
understanding, pressure on the part 
of fellow teachers who are loath to 
receive children in Grade II who 
are “unprepared in the skills,” and 
administrative and parental pres- 
sure. 

All these drawbacks could read- 
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ily be dispelled by a fearless accept- 
ance of the proved premise that the 
child, who should be the con- 
sideration, benefits in ingful 
ways by the delay of a formal pro- 
gram and that mastery of the so- 
called “three R's,” while important, 
takes its logical place in the total 
child picture only when he is ready 
for such mastery and not before. 
Primarily the readiness program 
and all its implications become the 
responsibility of the teacher. He 
can meet this responsibility much 
better when parents, fellow-teach- 
ers, administrators, and leaders in 
education are persuaded that here 
is a program predicated on a sound 
philosophy of pupil growth. Not 
only the skills but other much- 
needed avenues of instruction lead 
to the development of an individual 
worthy of his place in an ever 
growing, challenging society. Only 
wholehearted acceptance of the 
philosophy of readiness can dissolve 
what is often blind resistance to any 
departure from so-called “‘tradi- 
tional practices,” the best of which 
may be retained in a program of 
more progressive thinking. ; 
It becomes incumbent on admin- 
istrators and teachers to lend their 
leadership and support to activities 
which have for their purpose such 
a development of the child as has 
been suggested here. This leader- 
ship involves on their part an un- 
equivocal endorsement of the prin- 
ciples of child development. Fur- 
ther, it involves effort to alert com- 
munities to the need for adherence 
to those proved principles. e 








Fun in the Reincarnation 


They Brought Latin Back to Life! 


CATHERINE DICKINSON 


In The Texas Outlook 


a HOUTS of “Pugnate, Vivi, 
Pugnate!” bewildered spectators at 
a Denton (Texas) High School 
football game last fall, but the stu- 
dent body accepted the strange yells 
as customary procedure when Latin 
students support their team in the 
once-dead language that has under- 
gone a unique revival in this school. 

On the theory that secondary- 
school pupils often regard Latin as 
dull and uninteresting because it is 
traditionally presented in a hum- 
drum manner, this Latin instructor, 
Mrs. L. A. Hanley, uses the school 
cheers as one device in her mod- 
ern method of enlivening Latin 
vocabulary, grammar, and history. 

Yet Latin courses in Denton High 
School are not “snaps,” and when 
the student with the highest average 
receives a sterling silver Junior 
Classical League Key at the end of 
the semester, he has a thorough 
knowledge of grammar, a well- 
mastered vocabulary, and a broad- 
ened historical understanding. 

Prior to her new approach, Latin 
was all but forgotten in Denton 
High. At registration this past Sep- 
tember more students signed up for 
Latin than could immediately be ac- 
commodated. 

Mrs. Hanley begins by stimulat- 
ing interest for the language among 
ninth graders. She places posters ad- 
vertising Latin in the junior high 
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school during May. A typical sign 
last year read, ‘Sixty percent of all 
you say comes from Latin, anyway; 
take Latin I.” She also speaks an- 
nually to the junior-high assembly, 
urging prospective sophomores to 
take Latin and explaining the im- 
portance of a Latin knowledge in 
various vocations—medicine, chem- 
istry, law, music, and teaching. 
Instead of relying primarily on 
oral translation to build vocabulary, 
Mrs. Hanley uses variations of 
games such as Bingo, which stu- 
dents play with Latin words instead 
of English, and Twenty Questions. 
A game has also been devised for 
practice in antonymns. Crossword 
puzzles are used to master spelling, 
as well as case and tense endings. 
Difficulty of the puzzles increases 
each week. Students get practice in 
pronunciation and vocabulary when 
they orally identify pictures and 
English words on flash cards. 
“Many educators today advise 
more ‘out-loud’ learning,” Mrs. 
Hanley remarked. “Along with this 
theory I have the students conjugate 
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and decline verbs and nouns in 
rhythmical sequence, and once a se- 
mester we visit the foreign language 
laboratory of Texas State College 
for Women to practice pronuncia- 
tion with Latin records.” 


LATIN VICTORY 


To parallel reading about Roman 
battles, students practice battle terms 
by playing a game in which Latin 
translations are placed over English 
war terms on a large map. On the 
map are four routes to the center, 
Victory. To reach Victory, the stu- 
dent places Latin translations on top 
of the English terms, written in 
blocks along the route. He cannot 
reach Victory unless he knows all 
the war terminology, e.g. cornu 
(wing), gladis (sword), scutum 
(shield), and aries (battering ram). 
Each time the game is played, the 
vocabulary is more difficult, corre- 
sponding to the history that is being 
read currently. 

Mrs. Hanley’s students gain an 
added knowledge of Roman life by 
class reports every Friday on Ro- 
man history. Roman history also is 
brought into closer focus for the 
students when they attend movies 
such as “The Robe,” “Demetrius 
and the Gladiators,” and “Roman 
Holiday.” 

When they had been reading 
about Roman chariot races, boys in 
the class made a small plastic model 
of a Roman chariot. And for the 
high-school homecoming parade in 
November, they constructed both a 
full-size chariot, drawn by “Roman 
slaves,” and a float which displayed 
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five Roman beauties in togas. In 
class they had studied draping of 
the toga, and had drawn pictures 
of the different types of togas, as 
part of their constant study of Ro- 
man history and background. Then 
for the school open-house, they 
made Roman street scenes for the 
classroom, and hand-painted a six- 
foot wooden Roman to greet visi- 
tors. 

Twice a year the classes hold Ro- 
man banquets. The students wear 
sheets appropriately draped as togas, 
eat approximately the same food as 
the Romans did—as they recline at 
tables—and converse as much as 
possible in Latin. ‘Roman slaves” 
wait on the tables and provide en- 
tertainment in the form of every- 
thing from reciting short poems to 
wrestling. 

Soon after the students begin 
studying background, they become 
conscious of Latin influence in the 
20th century—from television pro- 
grams to the custom of carrying 
brides over the threshold. The first 
year classes compile a Latin bulletin 
board, with modern examples of 
Roman architecture, drawings of 
Romans, poems, letters, announce- 
ments of TV programs about Latin, 
and original cartoons with Latin 
captions. When students read books 
with Roman background, they de- 
sign original book jackets, and 
write summaries for the flaps. These 
are also placed on the bulletin 
board. In the latter part of the se- 
mester, they compile school news 
and write it in Latin on scrolls, re- 
sempling Rornan “newspapers.” 
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40 THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


“Latin pupils love to display 
their knowledge to other students,” 
says Mrs. Hanley. In the hall they 
greet friends with “quo vadis,” or 
“salve,” instead of hello, and they 
answer to roll call with “hic!” A 
visitor in a third week first class was 
surprised to hear the students sing- 
ing “Transite Pontem” (Cross Over 
the Bridge). Mrs. Hanley states that 
students’ retention of pronunciation 
and vocabulary they learn in popu- 
lar rounds and songs is exceptional. 
The class often begins with a chorus 
of “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All 
Here’’—in Latin of course. 

Recently Latin I classes wrote an 
original play, “What, No Latin?” to 
show the necessity of Latin in the 
high-school curriculum. The plot 


was based on a wager that “you 
can't go for an hour in a day with- 
out using Latin derivations.’” The 
play was presented for various 
school groups and was so successful 
that the class was invited to present 
it at both the local colleges. There 
is no doubt that all of these students 
are aware of the value of Latin. 
The school principal has com- 
mented that he is most encouraged 
to see such a large number of stu- 
dents in the school “taking such a 
fundamental and basic subject as 
Latin.”” Certainly if enrolment in- 
crease in Mrs. Hanley’s classes is 
a success thermometer, the mercury 
is way up—and it proves that the 
learning of a language vital to al- 
most every profession can be fun. @ 


These Changing Times 


Ir is not fair to compare the number of pupils studying 
Latin with the number studying it 50 years ago, because 
the total high-school enrolment has zoomed from 202,963 
(1890) to 7,688,919 (1952, including junior-high school). 
Or look at it this way: Latin enrolment in 1890 was 70,411 
students (34.7 percent) and in 1949 it totaled 422,304 
(7.8 percent).—From The Spotlight on Organization and 
Supervision in Large High Schools. 


In the ‘nation’s high schools, which modern foreign lan- 
guages can our young people learn? French and Spanish are 
taught in all 41 states for which enrolment figures are 
available. In the New England states and along the eastern 
seaboard, French classes have the highest percentage of 
pupils. Spanish leads in Arizona, California, New Mexico, 
and Texas. German is taught in 32 states; Italian in eight; 
Hebrew and Polish each in five; Norwegian in New York 
and Minnesota; Portuguese in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island; Russian in Oregon and Minnesota; Chinese in Cali- 
fornia; Swedish in Minnesota. Renee J. Fulton in NEA 
Journal. 
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They Saw Their Obligation 


A High-School Program for Gifted Students 


Francis E. Moruous and ELtizABETH SHERLEY 


In The School Executive 


—7or the many material benefits 
enjoyed by this country’s popula- 
tion of 160 million we are indebted 
to a few designers, creators, and 
leaders in every area. These few 
comprise the “gifted’’ segment of 
our population which is as valuable 
to this nation as any natural re- 
source. 

Recognizing our obligation to 
contribute to this human resource 
pool, we at Mont Pleasant High 
School in Schenectady have launch- 
ed what we call our competent child 
project. Through this program we 
seck to identify the gifted youngster 
whose unusual abilities, eagerness 
to learn, initiative, and originality 
distinguish him as a future leader— 
be he a scientist, diplomat, business- 
man, or educator—and provide him 
with an enriched and accelerated 
curriculum that will develop his po- 
tential. 

Mont Pleasant is a typical senior- 
high school with 1300 students and 
a sound core of experienced and in- 
terested teachers. It is located in an 
industrial city—the home. of the 
General Electric Company. The city 
has a progressive s¢hool administra- 
tion which began four years ago, in 
the elementary division, the process 
of identifying the gifted child. It 
has several alert community groups 
that have studied the problems of 
initiating programs for gifted 
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youngsters. Our competent child 
project was worked out in confer- 
ences between school staff members 
and two of these local citizen 


groups. 





THE APPROACH 


Our approach to the project was 
tentative. Extensive research had 
disclosed accepted basic means of 
identification, the level at which 
identification should be made, and 
the characteristics of gifted children. 
However, fears of the possible ill 
effects of class segregation had been 
expressed. Nevertheless, with the 
permission of the administration 
and the blessing of the community 
representatives, we decided to work 
with what we had, establishing all 
possible safeguards so that no child 
would suffer. The satisfactory re- 
sults obtained thus far in working 
within prescribed limitations have 
compensated for any doubts as to 
the validity of “doing” even before 
all of the paper procedures have re- 
ceived the gold star of approval. 
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42 THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


The project includes enrichment 
and acceleration in the departments 
of mathematics, science, English, 
languages, art, and citizenship edu- 
cation. Here is how it works. 

The chairman of the mathematics 
department had become convinced 
that a special math class for the 
gifted students was needed. An 
earlier device had been tried by 
which the gifted members in a 
heterogeneous group were called on 
to develop the more difficult prob- 
lems for the entire class, but this 
had reacted to the disadvantage of 
the slower members. Why try for 
the solution, they reasoned, if some- 
one else would develop it? 


THE STIMULATION 


But in the special math class, a 
gifted child is stimulated by his 
peers while the average child feels 
less resentment and greater incen- 
tive to work out his own solutions. 

Selection of this special group is 
based on IQ tests, the achievement 
success in ¢lementary algebra in 
junior-high school, and the recom- 
mendations of the junior-high- 
school guidance counselors. The 
math program utilizes segregation 
and acceleration. This group pro- 
ceeds as rapidly as desirable from 
one level of accomplishment to the 
next and will complete the usual 
three years of mathematics in two 
years. In the third year of their 
high-school mathematics course they 
will take the equivalent of a fresh- 
man college math course so that 
they may enter college with ad- 
vanced standing in this field. 


As a safeguard for the pupil, a 
careful check of the individual's 
math progress is made. If a young- 
ster is unable to keep up with the 
class he is transferred to the regu- 
lar class without loss of time on his 
part. 

The department of English, lan- 
guage, art, and citizenship educa- 
tion use enrichment mainly, al- 
though some segregation on the 
basis of achievement or interest has 
been included. 

In English an elective course in 
creative writing is offered. It is seg- 
regated only in the sense that com- 
mon interest has brought the group 
together. The intelligence quotient 
is not the deciding factor here, al- 
though individuals are chosen with 
the recommendation of their teach- 
ers. 


LANGUAGE COURSES 

The language department carries 
on a valuable laboratory course for 
the pupils of superior ability. 
Spoken French, designed as a sup- 
plementary course for the work cov- 
ered in the French II and III classes, 
enables those students to hear and 
speak more French than is possible 
in the regular classes. Tape record- 
ers and other audio devices are used. 
The basic text is Spoken French, 
with accompanying tapes in French. 
Playlets and skits in French are pre- 
sented as experience increases flu- 
ency. Monthly social events at which 
only French is spoken are planned 
and enjoyed by this group. 

A program for enrichment of the 
Latin II course makes use of ac- 
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celeration. The syllabus require- 
ments are met in the first semester 
while the second semester is de- 
signed to give the pupils a broader 
study of Latin literature and the 
contributions of Roman civilization. 

These approaches are typical of 
what also is being done in history, 
world history, American life and 
institutions—tenth and _ eleventh 
years—and American problems—in 
the twelfth year. In social studies 
12, current history is integrated 
with the past, individual initiative in 
research is pursued, group discus- 
sions become vitalized, and a con- 
tinuing review proceeds. Practice 
in presenting ideas and organizing 
material is achieved by panel discus- 
sion, and written summaries. 

In science,a seminar, whose mem- 
bership is restricted to eleventh- 
and twelfth-year students who have 
shown high proficiency as deter- 
mined by grades and interest in 
previous courses, is held after 
school. From this very competent 
and interested group some students 
have been encouraged and helped 
to do original experimentation 
worthy of entrance in science fairs 
and science talent search contests. 


NO NEGLECT 


And now, one may well ask, what 
has happened? We know that no 
child—gifted, average, or less capa- 
ble—in our school population has 
been neglected. The faculty has 
been stimulated to take a new look 
at procedures and courses to see 
what changes would be beneficial 
to all students. 
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The teachers participating in the 
projects feel that to obtain best re- 
sults, homogeneous grouping is 
necessary. There is no wish to 
create an honor group which will 
be kept together in all subjects. A 
student may be '‘gifted’’ in music or 
art, but possess little interest and 
ability in history. Groups of pupils 
with like interests and abilities 
achieve more since they are com- 
peting within a group of their peers. 

The average pupil in a hetero- 
geneous group expresses resentment 
at the inescapable dominant influ- 
ence of the “gifted'’—inescapable, 
because the gifted child often pos- 
sesses the ability to lead, initiate, 
and influence. Grouping by ability. 
in a heterogeneous class is an arti- 
ficial device which fools no member 
of the class. The limitations of time 
and the number of groups make it 
difficult, if not impossible, for the 
teacher to work with each group 
and develop the varied potentials 
of each member. 

The administration has experi- 
enced profound satisfaction in ac- 
tually working with the students in 
this program, instead of waiting 
until the perfect plan was evolved. 
A number of the pupils have made 
appraisals of the program which 
show their own approval. True, the 
“bugs” appeared, but the plans are 
not just on paper, not just theories. 
The results achieved, not as perfect 
as were envisioned, show what can 
be done by a typical school within 
the restricted limits of time, money, 
and curriculum, to d ‘velop the po- 
tential of the gifted. * 








A Purpose in Their Efforts 


Making Pupils Aware of Why They Write 


JEANNE CONNELLY 


In Chicago Schools Journal 


Our most effective writing is 
done when we are aware of our 
purpose. Yet when writing in 
school, children are often unaware 
of their purpose. When asked, many 
children would say their reason for 
writing a particular paper was to 
complete an assignment or because 
“we always write a composition 
once a week.” In terms of motiva- 
tion such writing is purposeless; in 
terms of final results such writing 
is usually unsuccessful. 

In an effort to combat this writ- 
ing without direction our eighth- 
grade class turned to the daily news- 
paper. First, we examined the news- 
paper as a whole. Lists of services 
performed by a large daily news- 
paper were compiled and discussed. 
The then devoted time to 
studying the news story, which it 
decided was the most important 
part of the paper. The pupils read 
a number of from 
which they were asked to pick out 
answers to the questions Who, 
When, Where, Why, What, and 
How, and to make a note of the 
paragraphs in which they found an- 
swers to these questions. 

Naturally, they discovered that in 
most news stories answers to four 
of the six questions were found in 
the first paragraph. The reasons for 
placing these facts in the first para- 
graph were discussed. More im- 
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news stories 
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portant, however, was the discovery 
of techniques for presenting in- 
formation when one’s purpose is 
to inform. 

The class went on to compare 
feature stories with news stories. 
Whenever possible a feature story 
and news story dealing with the 
same event were studied. The pur- 
poses of feature stories were listed 
and the differences between news 
storics and features were discussed. 

On that particular day a news- 
the 
school, and the class was asked to 


worthy event occurred within 


write it up for the school newspaper 
both as a news story and as a fea- 
ture. A member of the newspaper 
staff had taken very seriously the 
student council's campaign to have 
waste paper picked up and devised 
a plan designed to give the cam- 
paign a shot in the arm. After plant- 
ing a piece of paper in the hall be- 
neath a poster urging the children 
to keep the school clean, he con- 
cealed himself behind a door. Thus 
he was able to count the number 
of pupils who passed by without 
picking up the paper and to inter- 
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view the child who did pick it up. 

When the facts of the story were 
presented to the class, they set to 
work to write them u’ both as a 
news story and as a ‘éature. The 
features were so superior to the 
news stories that there was no ques- 
tion in the pupils’ minds as to how 
to handle this story. 

On the following assignment, 
however, the decision was not so 
simple. The school’s next big event 
was to be caroling at a local hospi- 
tal. The news stories giving time, 
place, director, participants and the 
like were easily written, and work 
on the accompanying feature began. 
Here the only “angle” appeared to 
be rehearsals, and this offered noth- 
ing of vital interest to the school as 
a whole. Some of the children con- 
cluded that in order to produce a 
successful feature dealing with this 
subject it would have to be written 
after the event had occurred, not be- 
fore. This was a major discovery! 
As a result several members of the 
class were sent with the carolers in 
order to get first hand impressions 
of the 


feature articles whict 


expedition. They then wrote 
met with the 
approval of the class. At this point 
it was possible to develop the no- 
tion that the particular treatment 
afforded to one’s written work was 
determined by the purpose one had 
in mind. 
Editorials next came to the at- 
tention of the group which was by 
this time very much interested in 
knowing the purpose for which 
something was written. After in- 


vestigating editorials in several pa- 
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pers over a period of days they were 
able, with a little guidance, to 
classify editorials—according to 
purpose—in the following manner: 
those written to express opinion, 
those written to arouse people to 
action, and those written to change 
people's minds. 

They then carried on activities of 
their own which made them realize 
the power of single words in accom- 
plishing the author's purpose. They 
experimented by substituting weaker 
or stronger verbs to see what effect 
they had in regard to the purpose 
of the editorial. They also tried 
their hands at writing editorials 
about school situations which they 
thought needed attention called to 
them. They wrote editorials to rouse 
pupils to action with regard to the 
increasing number of accidents on 
the school playground—and about 
gum chewing. Editorials were writ- 
ten to change people's minds about 
candidates for school officers. 

At the end of the unit a number 
of the students seemed to have de- 
veloped into more critical readers. 
Since they had learned that the most 
effective writing had a purpose be- 
hind it, they questioned what they 
read in order to discover that pur- 
pose. When writing, they were re- 
minded to think about the purpose 
of their compositions and all of 
them did a more effective job. And, 
perhaps even more important for 
that class and for classes yet to fol- 
low, the instructor had learned the 


value of Aaving in mind a purpose 
valid to the pupil before assigning 
writing jobs. e 
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Get the “Jerks” Out of Your Class 
The Problem of Typewriting Rhythm 


Jerry W. Rospinson 


In Business Education Forum 


Due problem of rhythm in type- 


writing has always caused teachers 
concern. This is just as true today 
as it was when typewriting was in- 
troduced into the schools. At first 
teachers taught students to type at 
a strictly metronomic pace—each 
stroke given the same amount of 
time whether the stroke was an easy 
or a difficult one, or whether the 
stroke was made with a strong fin- 
ger or with a weak one. To teach 
typists to type with this “perfect” 
rhythm, teachers used soul-stirring 
marches with a definite beat played 
on a Victrola of questionable vin- 
tage; or they used—somewhat later 
-—thythm devices that beat out an 
even staccato rhythm that all stu- 
dents were expected to follow. 


RHYTHM VARIANCES 


Since that time, experience and 
experimentation have indicated that 
variable or rippling rhythm aids in 
producing in less tirne typists who 
can type with greater speed and ac- 
curacy. But in their efforts to develop 
in students the ability to type with 
continuity but at variable speeds de- 
pending on the difficulty of the 
copy, teachers have noticed that 
certain students tend to develop 
“jerky” or erratic rhythm. Becoming 
alarmed that their students might 
never become “smooth” typists and 
remembering the glorious days of 
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the rhythm record, some teachers 
have resorted again to rhythm de- 
vices to get the “jerks” out of their 
typewriting classes. 

Thus it is timely to point out 
again the fallacies in the use of 
metronomic rhythm. Since metro- 
nomic rhythm gives each stroke of 
the keyboard the same amount of 
time for completion, it wrongly as- 
sumes that every stroking combina- 
tion of the typewriter keyboard is 
of the same difficulty and that all 
students stroke all the keys with 
equal facility. Again, metronomic 
rhythm assumes wrongly that every 
stroking combination on the key- 
board can be typed at the same pace 
with the same degree of accuracy. 
Furthermore, since each student in 
the classroom in which a rhythm 
record is playing is forced to type at 
the same speed, metronomic rhythm 
assumes wrongly that every student 
in the typing class needs the same 
kind of practice at the same time. 


NO CURE-ALL 


Instead of resorting to metro- 
nomic rhythm as a cure-all, how 
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much more sensible to give metro- 
nomic drills in certain situations 
but within the framework of vari- 
able rhythm patterns. For example, 
metronomic rhythm drill can be 
used to advantage in the beginning 
stages of learning to develop basic 
continuity patterns. Here it may be 
used for unison drill. It helps to 
“pull the students along.” Also, 
when a student using the variable 
rhythm technique develops a “speed 
set” and is unable to bring himself 
under control, the use of metro- 
nomic rhythm may help him to 
overcome the tendency toward er- 
ratic stroking. In general, however, 
such practice is not the best prac- 
tice either for a// students in a class 
or for very many students at the 
same time. 

How much more effective it is for 
a teacher to demonstrate various 
speeds on the typewriter. Since it is 
so easy for a teacher to learn to 
recognize when she is typing at 20, 
at 30, at 40, or at any number of 
words a minute, it is surprising that 
so many teachers are reluctant to 
use the demonstration technique in 
teaching. 

There is no better metronome 
than a teacher setting the pace at a 
demonstration typewriter. There is 
real motivation, too, in the fact that 
“if the teacher can do it, I can do 
it, too.” 

After the students have learned 
the keyboard and when they are de- 
veloping straight-copy stroking 
skill, the use of controlled rate 
typewriting is one of the teacher's 
best teaching techniques. After giv- 
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ing a timed writing to determine a 
base rate, have each student set a 
goal for the next writing. Choose a 
paragraph in the textbook which 
has each five-word interval marked 
with a superior figure and have 
each student check, either mentally, 
or with a pencil, the point at which 
he should be each quarter minute. 
As the student types the paragraph, 
call each quarter-minute interval, so 
that he can determine if he is type- 
writing at his selected goal, slowing 
down or speeding up as necessary. 


SPEED AND CONTROL 
This type of exercise is both in- 


teresting and challenging to stu- 
dents. It can and does help to build 
both speed and control. If a student 
is working for speed, he should 
choose a goal which is beyond his 
high-speed level. If he is working 
for control, he should choose a 
speed somewhat below his highest 
speed level. It is possible for some 
students to be working for control 
on an exercise at the same time that 
other students are working for specd 
merely by having one group of stu- 
dents choose goals below their spced 
rates while the other group choose 
goals above such rates. 

Here is one example of typewrit- 
ing practice in which the rate is con- 
trolled yet the students are per- 
mitted to vary the speed on indi- 
vidual words or stroking combina- 
tions typed during the time inter- 
val. In other words, they learn to 
control their variable rhythm pat- 
terns without resorting to a strictly 
metronomic rhythm. e 





Tracing Snowflakes 1s Outmoded 


Developing a Creative Art Program 


ALEX L. PiIckENs 


In The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


Me longer do we expect to see 
a row of identical tulips above the 
blackboard when we enter an ele- 
mentary classroom. Usually there 
are freely brushed paintings in 
primary colors. Seldom do we vizit 
a school where all students in an art 
class are working on identical proj- 
ects. There is usually a variety of 
material being explored. No longer 
are we content with having children 
trace snowflakes to paste on win- 
dows as Christmas art projects, or 
draw an apple just like the one 
teacher draws on the blackboard. 

This revolutionary change has 
not come about overnight. It has 
come slowly with major change in 
the philosophy of art education—a 
change reflecting growth in our 
thinking about education generally. 

Nowadays we are thinking in 
terms of what happens to the chil- 
dren as they create in paper, or 
wood, or clay. We are considering 
the long-range values which may 
result frorn the obviously simple 
classroom art activity. We are arriv- 
ing at a deeper understanding of 
the “creative act” and becoming 
more aware of the term “‘creative 
art program.” 

At the very core of the creative 
art program are the materials which 
interest children and stimulate crea- 
tive activity. The time has arrived 
when most children have experi- 
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enced crayon, chalk, and frequently 
paint before they enter school. The 
beginning teacher who expects to 
limit her art program to crayons 
“because paint and clay are so 
messy” will be surprised to learn 
that even her youngest pupil is an 
experienced art student with simple 
materials. It is the teacher's respon- 
sibility to inspire imaginative uses 
for these familiar materials. Gather- 
ing new and unusual materials is an 
adventure which the teacher and 
students will share. These ‘new and 
unusual” materials may be nothing 
more than sawdust or asbestos ce- 
ment to be mixed with paste, or a 
bag of plaster and some field peb- 
bles which will make a mosaic, or 
some scrap plastic which will be used 
in mounting specimens or butterflies. 
In gathering these materials the 
teacher will better identify with the 
possible activities and learnings 
which occur while children are 
working. The children, eager to ex- 
plore the properties of the new and 
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unfamiliar, identify more readily 
with their participation in the ex- 
perience. 

As students approach adolescence 
more emphasis should be placed on 
manipulative art experiences. Simple 
hand tools should be mastered, re- 


strictive materials and _ surfaces 
should be explored, and questions 
about perspective and horizons 


should be answered. The creative 
art program at this level should 
provide a great variety in materials 
and activities. Frequently there 
seems to be retrogression in terms 
of interest span and abilities. This 
results from a new critical aware- 
ness of self and environment. Stim- 
ulation comes from the manipula- 
tion of pliant and malleable and 
resistive materials. All of these are 
the materials of the art program 
when they are used creatively by 
boys and girls in a permissive atmo- 
sphere; understanding guidance am- 
plifies learning experience resulting 
from working with these materials. 

The responsibility for developing 
a creative art program rests with the 
teacher. She may be a classroom 
teacher in an elementary school or 
an art specialist at the high-school 
level. The problems and approaches 
are the same. First, there must be a 
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knowledge of the use of the various 
materials of an art program. Most 
colleges and universities have recog- 
nized this need and are now requir- 
ing that all elementary-school teach- 
ers have art education for gradua- 
tion. Art students planning to teach 
are required to have a basic knowl- 
edge of children and how to teach 
their major field before certifica- 
tion is granted. Quite as important 
as knowledge of the field is the de- 
sire to use art in classroom activities. 
classroom teacher who is 
apathetic where art is concerned is 
not unfamiliar in our public schools. 
The art teacher at secondary-school 
level who is stressing professional- 
appearing advertising art at the ex- 
pense of a broad and experimental. 
type program is continuing the now 
familiar “little college’’ approach at 
the secondary level. 

From a creative art program both 
the student and the teacher grow. 
The student, stimulated by and 
encouraged in his exploration of 
many materials, will ultimately ap- 
proach other areas of learning in 
a similar manner. Creative problem- 
solving is the same, whether in clay, 
in wood, or in numbers. The teacher 
will grow in her understanding of 
a child’s creative developments. @ 


a FIRST-GRADE teacher was looking over the shoul- 
der of a little boy who had drawn a picture of a church. The 
steeple was tall and up above it was a horrible black mass. 
“What,” asked the teacher, “is that above the church 
steeple?” “The cost,” replied the child. The cost?” queried 
the teacher. ““Yes,”’ said the boy. “That's what my dad keeps 


saying is higher than the church steeple.” 
7. 5 r 
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Labeled a “Blue Jay’ 








Why Johnny Can’t Sing 


HELEN E. MARTIN 


In Educational Outlook 


) is nine years old, in 
the fourth grade, and still can't 
sing. Furthermore, he does not hesi- 
tate on any occasion to declare quite 
vehemently that he “hates music.” 
He means “school music,” of 
course, for he is the first one to 
dash down the street to see the band 
in the parade. Why is it that he has 
never learned to sing? Let us exam- 
ine several possible reasons. 

First, the reason may be purely 
psychological. Somewhere along the 
way he has been made to feel that 
he can never learn to sing. Perhaps 
he was one of those unfortunate lit- 
tle people in the first grade who 
were grouped together in music 
class and labeled “the blue jays.” 
The “blue jays” spent most of the 
period just listening to the ‘‘can- 
aries” and “‘red birds” sing. 

On into the second, the third, 
and now the fourth grade, Johnny 
has continued to be a part of that 
little group known as the “non- 
singers.’ It is no wonder he has de- 
veloped an antogonistic attitude. No 
doubt the folks at home have help- 
ed, too. Mother, talking to a caller 
in Johnny's presence, says, “Mary is 
very musical. She sings beautifully 
and is doing so well on the piano. 
But poor Johnny, he hasn't any 
music in him at all. We die laugh- 
ing every time he tries to sing.” 

If Johnny's parents and teacher 
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had been wiser, he would have re- 
ceived very different treatment in 
regard to his music efforts. For one 
thing, they would not have been so 
concerned when he was younger 
about his ability to carry a tune as 
they were about his happy participa- 
tion in music. Mother might have 
sung a great deal more to and with 
Johnny. And she should have seen 
to it that he was never ridiculed or 
made to feel selfconscious about his 
childish outpourings in song. At 
school, he might have received this 
same kind of sympathetic under- 
standing. There are less discourag- 
ing ways to help the “nonsingers” 
learn to find their singing voices 
than by segregating them and mak- 
ing them spend most of the music 
period listening to others. 

To be sure, children have to learn 
to listen in order to sing; but to 
hold a young child's attention there 
must be a good reason for him to 
listen. Catching and holding young 
ears is a constant challenge to any 
teacher. No need to worry in sing- 
ing if the teacher sings with her 
eyes as well as her clear, true voice, 
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and makes the song live. Johnny 
will be hanging on every musical 
word. The chances are that when he 
tries to imitate her the tune will be 
more nearly right than if the song 
had been presented in a routine, un- 
musical fashion. 


MUSICAL GAMES 


Then, too, there are many mi- 
metic devices which are fun, and, 
when carried on in the spirit of a 
game, help children to listen to 
tones and to match them with their 
own voices. As they play, they are 
fire sirens, the three bears, a tiny 
kitten, a hucksterman calling his 
wares, and the like. There are 
numerous songs which can _ be 
dramatized, and Johnny can be 
given a phrase to sing in which 
there are easy intervals and a limit- 
ed range of tones. The young child 
enters wholeheartedly into this kind 
of play, and his efforts should be 
accepted, no matter how crude. The 
important thing is to keep him 
singing and participating happily. 

Another reason why Johnny was 
not able to carry a tune at six, seven, 
or even eight years may have been 
merely a matter of maturity. He 
may have shown normal readiness 
in other areas of learning but there 
may have been a decided lag in mu- 
sical readiness to sing. Readiness can 
be fostered and built in music as it 
is in the language arts. Rich experi- 
ences in music in the kindergarten 
and primary grades build Johnny's 
readiness for musical skills. An en- 
vironment can be fostered in which 
children skills of 


come into the 
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music gradually, each in his own 
time and without undue pressure. 

Another reason why Johnny has 
not learned to sing may be due to 
some physical defect. There may be 
adenoids or a catarrhal condition. 
Partial deafness or speech defects 
are other physical causes which 
militate against a child’s learning 
to sing. 

There is an occasional case of a 
child who is perfectly normal and 
healthy and yet has a very low 
speaking voice. Josephine was such 
a child. She was extremely musical, 
could pick out tunes on the piano 
when she was three years old, and 
could sing any song in her low 
“blues” range. But when she en- 
tered school, the first grade teacher 
did not take the trouble to find 
out about this, and when she was 
unable to ‘Toot, Toot, Toot’’ in a 
high voice she was promptly seated 
with the “blue jays.” Because of 
her special interest in music, this 
made her first grade at school a 
very unhappy one, for you do not 
fool even a first grader when you 
put her in a special group. It is only 
due to the encouragement she re- 
ceived at home that her love for 
music was not killed. Certainly 
teachers should make more effort to 
find out the reasons why some chil- 
dren do not try to sing. By observ- 
ing a child on the playground a 
teacher can tell a great deal about 
his voice. Sometimes only incentive 
and guidance are needed in helping 
him learn to control and make use 
of a singing voice 

We cannot discount the fact that 
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Johnny's inability to sing may stem 
from lack of certain innate musical 
capacities. Reliable musical talent 
tests have shown that people differ 
widely in certain inmate capacities 
which contribute to musicality. But 
if tests reveal that Johnny is ac- 
tually deficient in such qualities, 
there is still no reason to fee! that 
he is lost to music. 

There is a strong belief on the 
part of most music educators—a be- 
lief based on substantial evidence— 
that musicality is dynamic rather 
than static, and can be developed 
within limits, given the proper in 
centive and education. One noted 
authority has gone so far as to say 
that “The musical child is one who 
possesses an inner urge towards 
music.” If we accept this viewpoint, 
the important consideration as far 
as Johnny is concerned is to de- 
velop that inner urge by giving him 
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the kind of musical experiences 
which will challenge his interest. 
Johnny may never be a good 
singer, but there are other ways to 
enjoy and participate in music. This 
is the greatest argument for having 
an all-round program of music in 
our schools, a program consisting 
not of singing alone, but also of 
rhythmic expression, musical drama- 
tizations, folk dancing, playing in- 
struments, listening, reading inter- 
esting stories about music and mu- 
sicians, and learning about the 
music of other peoples and times. 
In such a program, music can 
enliven and enrich other areas of 
the curriculum. In such a program, 
the skills of music can be taught 
as the need for them arises in mean- 
ingful and challenging situations. 
In such a program, Johnny can 
find his musical niche and be happy 


even if he can’t carry a tune. ® 


S 
—2J)ONALD Spencer, Jr., five-year-old great-grandson of 
former Under Secretary of State Joseph C. Grew, came home 
with a new Spanish lyric to our best-known American bal- 
lad. “I've learned a new song today,” he told his parents, 
after returning from a school he attends in Havana. “'It’s 
called Jose.” 

He was asked the tune. ‘It goes like this,” he explained 
“Jose can you see, by the dawn’s early light. . 
Scholastic Teacher. 


.’—From 


Mark Levine, aged three and one-half, was singing: “Davy 
Crockett, king of the wild frontier,” one day. His mother, 
who is an instructor at Florida State University, thought this 
would be a good time to enlarge his vocabulary. 

“Mark, do you know what a frontier is?’ she asked. 
“Sure,” he replied. “It’s the same as a back tier, only it's 
in the front.—From Florida School Bulletin. 
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Best of the Lot.—If the most 
publicized action of the 84th Con- 
gress was its defeat of the Kelley 
school construction bill, the most 
constructive may well be its enact- 
ment of $.4211, the measure to en- 
courage states to strengthen educa- 
tion beyond the high school. 

The legislation itself is modest 
indeed. It provides $600,000 for 
next year to help states set up com- 
mittees on post-high-school educa- 
tion. It also gives the President's 
Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School a small sum for 
operating expenses. And that's just 
about all. But beyond these provi- 
sions lies Washington's official 
recognition of a pressing educa- 
tional problem. Through this meas- 
ure Congress acknowledges that the 
flood of students now in the public 
schools is not far away from the 
colleges; that the colleges and uni- 
versities of today cannot accomo- 
date the onrush of students; and 
that a large segment of the popula- 
tion want schooling of a different 
type than is provided by traditional 
higher education. 

The big task before the Presi- 
dent’s Committee is to get the 
people aroused, so that state and 
local authorities will begin to see 
what will be required to educate the 
millions who complete high school 
and want to move further in their 
education. Washington's plan is to 
hold six regional conferences during 
the next several weeks; and at the 
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same time to prod each of the 48 
states to sponsor studies and confer- 
ences of their own. This work 
would be carried on under the lead- 
ership of state committees, ‘serving 
as local counterparts of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee.” ' 

Just what wll be required of the 
nation to educate the people who 
are past high-school age? 

The workbooks of the President's 
Committee suggest the size of the 
requirements. Page after page in 
these workbooks list the needs, the 
resources, the challenges. Because 
the number of people who will need 
post-high-school education will in- 
crease by 75 percent between now 
and the next 10 to 15 years, we shall 
have to increase enormously the 
sums of money now being spent; 
we shall have to increase the num- 
ber of buildings in which these 
people are to study; we shall have 
to find more teachers to serve them, 

Institutions and programs will 
have to be expanded. Colleges and 
universities will have to reexamine 
their curriculums; the community 
college will be called on to carry a 
large share of the student load; 
adult-education programs will have 
to be expanded. Industry and the 
armed forces may have to be utiliz- 
ed to a larger extent than now to 
provide educational opportunities 
not otherwise available. Finally, 
new methods may have to be de- 
veloped such as conducting classes 
by closed-circuit television. 
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In short, the President's Com- 
mittee is now carrying on the most 
ambitious review of any nation’s 
educational problems. And the 84th 
Congress decided to associate itself 
as an active partner in this great 
undertaking. 


A Little Ground Gained.— 
Defeat is a usual thing with pro- 
ponents of federal aid. For more 
than a quarter century, advocates 
of federal aid have seen their pet 
measures strangled, knifed, orf 
buried in Congressional committee. 
Yet after each defeat, they looked 
at the gain. This year, the federal- 
aid advocates believe the gain was 
considerable. It was the first time in 
history that a House committee has 
permitted a federal-aid bill to come 
to the floor for a vote and the first 
time, too, that Congressmen were 
counted on the question. The four 
roll calls, which ended in a 224-194 
vote against the Kelley bill, estab- 
lished clearly who were the friends 
and who the foes of federal aid. 
The public discussion stimulated by 
the House action is also being count- 
ed as an advantage to the cause. 

Next year, when the new Con- 
gress convenes, there will, of course, 
be a new federal aid bill. It is al- 
ready being drafted. 


"Yes" to Library Service.—That 
there may after all be some prospect 
of enacting a federal aid bill is sug- 
gested by the history of the library 
services act, which became law this 
summer. 

In March, 
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introduced what was then called the 
public-library demonstration act. 
The bill was favorably reported by 
a Senate committee, but it was pass- 
ed over on the Consent Calendar. 
The following year, he reintroduced 
the bill and Senator George Aiken 
joined him as a cosponsor. 

In 1948 the bill passed the Sen- 
ate, but did not reach the House 
floor. Again in 1949, the bill was 
introduced by Senators Hill and 
Aiken. The bill reached the Consent 
Calendar but was passed over when 
the House defeated it by three 
votes. The bill was completely re- 
vised and became the Library Ser- 
vices bill. 

It has been introduced in each 
Congress since then. Twice more a 
Senate committee favorably report- 
ed the bill, but the failure of the 
House to act caused the Senate bill 
to be passed over each time. 

During the ten years of discus- 
sion and debate, both in and out of 
Congress, the library bill met the 
same type of arguments and opposi- 
tion that have held back the federal 
aid to school measures. But finally, 
the 84th Congress said, “Yes.” 

The Library Services bill is de- 
signed primarily to aid the millions 
of Americans in rural and small 
communities, who, according to 
library officials, have no access to 
books and book collections. The law 
authorizes $7,500,000 a year in 
grants to the states, but in the wind- 
up days of the Congress, the law- 
makers decided that the program 
should start modestly. They, there- 
fore, voted only $2,050,000, just 
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about enough to give each state its 
basic $40,000 allotment. 

In Washington, the plan will be 
administered through the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education—an opportunity 
which Dr. Ralph Dunbar, chief of 
the services to libraries, has been 
waiting for more than a decade. The 
states must submit to him blue- 
prints showing exactly how they 
plan to spend the money so that it 
will bring more bookmobiles to the 
countryside and more library books 


into farm homes. 


The Big Recipients.—So popular 
is vocational education with mem- 
bers of Congress that one Washing- 
ton personage has suggested: “Let's 
label all education as vocational, 
then there won't be any trouble get- 
ting what we want from Congress.” 

It appears to be true that voca- 
tional educators have gotten every- 
thing they wanted, and one thing 
they didn’t ask for, during the 
last session of the 84th Congress. 
Here’s the record: 

1. Congress approved $29.3 mil- 
lion for next year to pay for the 
federal share of expenses under the 
George-Barden Act. This is the ceil- 
ing, as authorized by the law. The 
next step, now being seriously con- 
sidered, is to raise the ceiling. 

2. In the past, three or four states 
found no way to spend some por- 
tion of their earmarked money. The 
District of Columbia, for example, 
had no use for vocational agricul- 
ture funds and so would return it 
to the U.S. Treasury. The sum 
total of such unspent dollars was 
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about $400,000 a year. In a new 
provision Congress declared that in 
the future these funds are not to go 
to the Treasury, but are to be reas- 
signed to other states which can use 
them. 

3. Pleased with the previous 
achievements of public vocational 
schools, Congress asked them to 
train practical nurses under a sep- 
arate title in the Health Amend- 
ments Act of 1956. This instructs 
the vocational schools to undertake 
the preparation of practical nurses 
with the help, of course, of hospi- 
tals and other health institutions. 

4. And here is an assignment 
vocational educators did not look 
for: the training of personnel for 
commercial fishing. Nevertheless, 
Congress rushed through a measure 
authorizing $375,000 a year for this 
purpose. When some Congressmen 
objected, Representative Tollefson 
(R., Wash.) replied that the bill 
would do no more for the fishing 
industry than vocational-agriculture 
education has done for the farmers 
during the last quarter of a century. 

5. To top the expressions of sup- 
port for vocational education, the 
Congress received a new and far- 
reaching measure to create area-vo- 
cational schools throughout the 
land. The bill was introduced by 
Senator Lister D. Hill (D., Ala.) 
with the support of 25 other influ- 
ential Senators. The introduction of 
this bill served notice on the country 
that we need a new type of institu- 
tion for the preparation of skilled 
workers. If the wave of popularity 
for practical education continues in 
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the next Congress, Mr. Hill's bold 
proposal is almost certain to be en- 
acted into law. 


A Backward Glance.—Now that 
U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Brownell has left Washington for 
his $30,000 Detroit school post, ob- 
servers are evaluating his three years 
in office. 

There is general agreement that 
he made a “good” commissioner, 
meaning he is being ranked mid- 
point between “fair and ‘‘excel- 
lent.” There was no question con- 
cerning his energy and devotion to 
lis post. He was constantly in touch 
with educators of many interests, 
traveled considerably, and delivered 
hundreds of solid, if not sparkling, 
speeches. 

The most commonly-heard criti- 
cism of Dr. Brownell, as federal 
commissioner, was that he failed to 
work cooperatively with the profes- 
sional organizations in Washington. 
The NEA, the AASA, and to a 
lesser extent, the American Voca- 
tional Association, have grumbled 
at the fact that Dr. Brownell did 
not consult with them on policy 
affecting school legislation. Officials 
of these organizations have com- 
plained that he accepted the policy 
line of his department, even when 
that conflicted with opinions of pro- 
fessional educators. This has led one 
Washington leader to charge that 
Dr. Brownell has been one of the 
most “‘politically-minded of educa- 
tion commissioners in history.” 

On the other side, it can be said 
that Dr. Brownell accepted the post 
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from former Secretary Hobby at a 
time when the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration was insisting on the “team 
concept” of attacking federal prob- 
lems. Dr. Brownell continued to be 
a loyal member of the “team” until 
his last day in office. 

Looking back at his own record, 
Dr. Brownell said that his main 
achievement was the development 
of cooperative research. “One won- 
ders why it hasn't been done up to 
now. After all,” he said, “the rea- 
son the Office of Education was 
created was to provide the nation 
with facts about education. This im- 
plies comprehensive and recent sta- 
tistics and sound research. With the 
money Congress has given us for 
1957, we shall be able to contract 
with colleges and universities to 
carry on dozens of research projects 
and we shall double the research 
and statistics staffs right here in the 
Office to speed up and modernize 
our fact-gathering procedures.” 

The money to which Dr. Brown- 
ell referred is the 1957 appropria- 
tion of $5,000,000 approved by the 
84th Congress. It is the largest sum 
ever given the Office of Education 
for a single year. The bulk of this 
appropriation will go for new re- 
search projects. 


Cost of Living.—Each of the 
600,000 NEA members will pay 
$10 a year in dues in 1957, instead 
of the present $5. A tentative agree- 
ment to boost dues was reached in 
Portland and will be confirmed at 
NEA’s convention in Philadelphia, 
July, 1957. e 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 
Detroit, Mich.: Samuel M. Brownell, 

U. S. Commissioner of Education, has 

succeeded Arthur Dondineau, retired. 

Des Moines, lowa: C. O. Hoyt, form- 
etly assistant and deputy superintendent, 
has been named successor to N. D. Me- 
Combs, retired. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: William W. Thei- 
sen, assistant superintendent since 1922, 
has retired. 

Santa Monica, Calif.: Glen T. Good- 
will, formerly superintendent at Monte- 
rey, Calif., has succeeded Miles Evan 
Morgan, resigned. 

San Gabriel, Calif.: Walter Ziegler, 
formerly superintendent of the Reef- 
Sunset Union Elementary School, Ave- 
nal, Calif. has replaced Norman B. 
Scharer, now superintendent of Santa 
Barbara City Schools. 

Santa Cruz, Calif.: Lawrence T. Ma- 
gee, formerly district superintendent of 
the Rivera School District, Calif., is 
now superintendent. 

Winnetka, Ill: Sidney P. Marland, 
Jr., formerly superintendent at Darien, 
Conn., has succeeded Gilbert S. Willey, 
resigned. 

Tacoma, Wash.: Angelo Giaudrone, 


formerly superintendent at Concord, 
Mass., is now superintendent. 
Emporia, Kansas: Carl A. James, 


formerly superintendent at Concordia, 
Kan., has succeeded W. M. Richards, 
who has been named associate professor 
of education and political science at 
the College of Emporia, Kan. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

New York University, N.Y.: Henry 
T. Heald, president since 1952, has re- 
signed, effective September 30, to be- 
come president of The Ford Foundation. 
He will succeed H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., 
president of the Foundation since 1953. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Trenton: Edward Martin, formerly di- 
rector of certification for the New Jer- 
sey State Department of Education, has 
succeeded Roscoe West, retired 


Southeast Missouri State College, 
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Cape Girardeau: Mark F. Scully, for- 
merly superintendent at Dearborn, Mich., 
is now president, succeeding W. W. 
Parker, who retired after 23 years in 
the position. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Wayne: William A. Brandenburg, has 
been named president, succeeding the 
late John D. Rice. Dr. Brandenburg 
formerly was dean of Northwest Mis- 
souri State College, Marysville. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington: 
Frank Graves Dickey, dean of the col- 
lege of education at the university, has 
been named successor to Herman Lee 
Donovan, who will retire on September 
1, after 15 years as president. 

Ohio State University, Columbus: 
Novice G. Fawcett, formerly superin- 
tendent of Columbus public schools, has 
succeeded Howard L. Bevis, retired, who 
was president since 1940. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg: Harry L. Kriner has re- 
signed as president. 

Eastern Illinois State College, Charles- 
ton: Robert G. Buzzard, president for 
23 years, will retire on October 1 

Coppin State Teachers College, Balti- 
more, Md.: Miles W. Conner retired as 
president in July. 

Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal: Robert G. Bone, formerly assistant 
provost of the University of Illinois, has 
been named president, succeeding R. W. 
Fairchild, who resigned in 1955 because 
of ill health. Arthur A. Larsen has been 
acting president. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia: William E. Arnold is now dean 
of the school of education, succeeding 
E. Duncan Grizzell, retired. 

University of Maryland, College Park: 
Orval L. Ulry, formerly associate profes- 
sor of education at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, is now associate - profes- 
sor of education and director of summer 
school. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Howard S. Bretch, formerly of the Uni- 
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versity of California, has been appointed 
professor of educational administration 
in the school of education. Gale Jen- 
sen, formerly director of the institute 
of education at Grinnell College, lowa, 
and Finley Carpenter, formerly of Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, have 
been appointed associate and assistant 
professors, respectively, of education. 

University of South Carolina, Colum- 
bia: Williem W. Savege, formerly as- 
sociate director of the Midwest Ad- 
ministration Center, University of Chi- 
cago, is dean of the school of educa- 
tion, succeeding Chester Travelstead, 
now dean of the school of education, 
University of New Mexico. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio: 
Douglas S. Ward, formerly of Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Charlottesville, has 
been named dean of the college of edu- 
cation, succeeding F. G. Macomber. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich.: 
Francis C. Rosecrance, formerly asso- 
ciate dean of the school of education 
at New York University, has been 
named dean of the school of education. 

University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville: Relph W. Cherry, professor of 
educational administration, University of 
Texas, will become dean of the Curry 
Memorial School of Education on 
September 1. 

University of California, Berkeley: 
Clinton C, Conrad, veteran head of 
teacher training, has retired. 

University of Delaware, Newark: 
Alfred Schwertz, associate professor of 
education, Drake University, has been 
named associate professor of education 
and executive secretary of the Delaware 
School Study Council. 

Westminster College, New Wilming- 
ton, Pa.: Joseph R. Henderson, formerly 
chairman of the division of social sci- 
ence, Union College, Barbourville, Ky., 
is now professor of education and psy- 
chology. 

New York University, N.Y.: Peul S. 
Lomax, professor of education and 
former editor of the Journal of Business 
Education, has retired after 32 years on 
the faculty. 
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University of Minnesota, Minneapolis: 
Howard Wakefield, project coordinator 
with the School-Community Develop- 
ment Study 2t Ohio State University, 
has been appointed assistant professor 
of educational administration. 

Duke University, Durham, N.C.: 
Allen S. Hurlburt, assistant state super- 
intendent of public instruction in 
North Carolina, will become professor 
of education this fall. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS 


Frank L. Grove, secretary-treasurer of 
the Alabama Education Association and 
editor of the Alabama School Journal, 
has retired, 

Sloan Wilson, last year assistant direc- 
tor of the White House Conference on 
Education and formerly assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Buffalo, has 
been named education editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Robert J. Havighurst, professor of 
education, University of Chicago, has 
been named codirector of the New 
Brazilian Government Center for Educa- 
tional Research, Rio de Janeiro. 

William W. Brickman, chairman of the 
department of the history of education, 
New York University, has been elected 
first president of the newly-organized 
Comparative Education Society. 

John Davis Williams, chancellor of the 
University of Mississippi, has been 
elected chairman of the Armed Forces 
Education Program Committee for the 
coming year. He succeeds Edger L. 
Harden, executive secretary of the Drop 
Forging Association, 

Gordon N. Mackenzie, head of the 
department of curriculum and teaching 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been appointed American edu- 
cation adviser to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in New Delhi, India. 

Recent appointments to the U. S. 
Office of Education include Edith S. 
Greer, formerly curriculum coordinator 
in the Nebraska State Department of 
Education, as specialist for curriculum 
coordination, and Richard M. Nelson as 
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program specialist in trade and indus- 
trial education. Romaine P. Mackie, a 
member of the Office of Education staff 
since 1947, has been named chief of the 
section on exceptional children and 
youth. Clayton Hutchins has been ap- 
pointed chief of the newly-created 
school finance section, and C. O. Fit- 
water has been named chief of the local 
school administration section. 

Helen K. Mackintosh, chief of the 
elementary school section, U. S. Office 
of Education, was one of 10 recipients 
of the 1956 National Civil Service 
League's Career Service Awards 

David M. French, formerly with the 
Bureau of International Organizations 
Affairs, U. S. Department of State, has 
been named dean of the new Flint 
College of the University of Michigan, 
scheduled to be opened this fall. 

Charles H. Boehm, formerly superin- 
tendent of Bucks County schools, Pa., 
has been appointed Pennsylvania State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Franklin Bobbitt, emeritus professor of 
educational administration at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Edna D. Baker, president emeritus of 
the National College of Education, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Hope Angel, editor of Illinois Edu- 
cation, of injuries suffered in an auto- 
mobile accident. 


NEA Convention 
MARTHA SHULL, English teacher at 
Jefferson High School, Portland, 
Ore., was elected president of the 
National Education Association at 
the 94th annual convention of the 
association, July 1-6 in Portland 
She succeeds John Lester Buford, 
superintendent at Mt. Vernon, IIL. 
Approximately 10,000 members 
attended the convention, which had 
as its theme “Proud to Teach.” In- 
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cluded among the principal speakers 
were Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Association of 
America and former president of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
and Lee DuBridge, president of the 
California Institute of Technology. 
One of the features of the con- 
vention was the first annual presen- 
tation of the School Bell Awards for 
“distinguished services in the inter- 
pretation of education” for the year 
1955-56. They were presented to 
The Associated Press for its 16-page 
school supplement; Look magazine 
for its article on “What Is a Teach- 
Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Company for its coverage of the 
White House Conference on Edu- 
cation ; and the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System for the Murrow-Friendly 
“See It Now” television production 
presented in November, 1955. 
The convention also featured the 
premiere of the NEA’s centennial 
motion picture, “A Desk for Billie.” 


U. S. Delegates 
Four prominent educators com- 
prised the U. S. delegation to the 
19th International Conference on 
Education held in Geneva in July. 
They were: Finis E. Engleman, 
formerly Connecticut state commis- 
sioner of education, now executive 
secretary, AASA; Gerald B. Leigh- 
body, associate superintendent at 
Buffalo, N.Y.; and Kenneth E 
Brown and Fredericka M. Tandler, 
both of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Sponsored jointly by Unesco and 
the International Bureau of Educa 
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tion, the conference made a special 
study of school inspection systems 
and of the teaching of mathematics 
in secondary schools. 


ETV Progress 

ProGress in educational television 
was reported from several sources 
during the summer months. 

The Joint Council on Educational 
Television announced that 23 edu- 
cational television stations are in 
operation, with three more starting 
test patterns at the end of June. The 
three mew stations are KLSE in 
Monroe, La., WKNO in Memphis, 
Tenn., and WAIQ in Andalusia, 
Ala., the third in the Alabama Edu- 
cational TV network of transmitters. 

Several more stations are sched- 
uled to be in operation before the 
end of the year. They will be lo- 
cated in New Orleans, La.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga.; and 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. In addition 
construction work has started on 
educational TV stations in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Minn. 

The Educational Television and 
Radio Center in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has announced plans for the con- 
struction of anew $200,000 building 
to house the headquarters. The Cen- 
ter, which provides a national pro- 
gram service for the nation’s educa- 
tional television stations and serves 
as development center for ETV, has 
maintained headquarters in a rent- 
ed building for the last three years. 

H. K. Newburn, president of the 
Center, recently announced the ap- 


pointment of Ryland W. Crary, pro- 
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fessor of education at Washington 
University, as director of education 
for the Center. 


Higher Education Research 
New research centers in higher edu- 
cation on both the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts are provided for in re- 
cent grants announced by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. 
The two research centers, the first 
major establishments of their kind, 
are being set up with a grant of 
$400,000 to the University of Cali- 
fornia, and another of $375,000 to 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The institutes will concern 
themselves with critical issues now 
facing higher education in America. 
The California institute will be 
under the direction of Thomas R. 
McConnell, of the University of 
California school of education. The 
Teachers College Institute will be 
guided by Earl J. McGrath, former 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
who has been president of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City since 1953. 
The Carnegie Corporation also 
has announced a grant of $375,000 
to the American Council on Educa- 
tion to provide for the creation of 
an office of statistical information 
and research on higher education. 


The NAM Position 
THE National Association of Manu- 
facturers now urges businessmen to 
spearhead a nationwide drive to 
help school systems “obtain locally 
the funds they need to meet all 
legitimate requirements.” 

In an open letter to NAM’s 
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21,000 members, written after Con- 
gress rejected the federal aid-to-edu- 
cation bill, Cola G. Parker, the as- 
sociation’s president, emphasized 
that school needs “can and should 
be met at the local level.” 

Mr. Parker stated that the NAM 
does not bemoan the defeat of the 
federal aid bill “because the money 
to provide the aid would have come 
from the people of the respective 
states in the first place. Nothing 
would be gained by sending this 
money to Washington, only to get 
it back shrunken in value and with 
inevitable strings attached in the 
form of federal direction and con- 
trol of local school systems.” 


Learning about U.S. 

THe Center for Information on 
America, a nonprofit organization 
whose purpose is to further the 
knowledge and understanding of 
America by Americans, has an- 
nounced the receipt of a grant of 
$105,000 from the Ford Foundation 
to be used to strengthen the Cen- 
ter’s instructional and information 
program, particularly in the field of 
secondary education. 

The Center's major program to 
date has been the publication of 
“Vital Issues,” a series of discus- 
sion guides on major national issues. 


New Magazine 

School Planning, a new magazine 
which attempts to treat schoolhouse 
planning on a scientific basis, made 
its debut in June. The magazine, to 
be published bimonthly, is edited 
and published by John Marshall 
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Ziv, Wilmette, Ill. Editorial and 
business offices are at 75 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, III. 


School Boards Study 

THE National School Boards Asso- 
ciation has announced the receipt of 
a grant of $65,000 from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 
for a research and development 
project, which will include a pro- 
gram of self-study. 

O. H. Roberts, Jr., Evansville, 
Ind., immediate past president of 
the association, has been appointed 
director for the program. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Oct. 2-5, National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Oct. 7-11, Association of School 
Business Officials of the U.S. and 
Canada, Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 14-17, County and Rural 
Area Superintendents, NEA, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Oct. 20-26, Nationa! Safety Con- 
gress, Chicago, Ill. 

Nov. 10-12, Adult Education As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Nov. 11-17, American Education 
Week. 

Dec. 5-7, National Conference on 
Exchange of Persons, Institute of 
International Education, 
Ill. 

Feb. 16-21, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

Feb. 23-27, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 
Washington, D.C. 


Chicago, 








Evaluation in Modern Education. 
‘J. Wayne Wrightstone, Joseph 
Justman, and Irving Robbins. 
New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1956. Pp. xi + 481. $5.00. 


This book discusses the modern con- 
cepts of evaluation and their historical 
development, the major methods and 
techniques of evaluation, and the spe- 
cific tests and measures that may be 
used to appraise the major objectives of 
modern education. 

Both commercial and teacher-made 
tests are considered in this text, with 
measuring and evaluation set in perspec- 
tive as an integral part of the total 
instructional program. The authors dis- 
cuss the means of evaluation of all 
phases of pupil growth and develop- 
ment—the intellectual, emotional, so- 
cial, and physical—as well as academic 
knowledge and skills. 

More than 20 tables are included. 
These list, by the various areas to be 
measured, commercial tests which may 
be used in evaluation. 


Effective Teaching in Secondary 
Schools. William M. Alexander 
and Paul M. Halverson. New 
York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
1956. Pp. xi + 564. $5.75. 


Part I of this book is devoted to ex- 
plaining the nature of effective teach- 
ing and the critical factors involved. 
Part Il deals with the organization of 
classroom environment. Part III de- 
scribes the techniques effective teachers 
use in working with groups of learners 
in the classroom situation and - else- 
where. Part IV is concerned with the 
guidance role of teachers. And Part V 
presents the specific jobs of teachers in 
planning instruction and in working for 
improvement. 

The book also includes in its appen- 
dixes a list of audio-visual materials 
on pupils, teachers, and teaching meth- 
ods in the secondary school and a re- 
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source unit in general education on 
“Money and You.” 


What We Learn from Children. 
Marie I. Rasey and J. W. Menge. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1956. Pp. xv + 164. $3.00. 

In this book the authors reexamine 
our assumptions about how children 
learn and grow. Their research into 
child responses and behavior lead them 
to develop new perspective on helping 
children, based on the children’s own 
needs and ways of reacting to experi- 
ence. 

The book is well illustrated with 
stories of children who were helped to 
overcome a variety of difficulties by 
understanding treatment at Rayswift 
Gables, home of exceptional children, of 
which Dr. Rasey is the director. 


Educational Psychology in the 
Classroom. Henry Clay Lindgren. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1956. Pp. xv + 521. $5.00. 
How the everyday problems faced by 

teachers in their task of helping chil- 
dren to learn can be helped by the re- 
search finding of psychology and the 
other behavioral sciences is discussed in 
this text. 

The author, who is professor of psy- 
chology at San Francisco State College, 
covers such topics as selfconcept, emo- 
tional maturity, the role of attitudes in 
learning, psychological needs, anxiety, 
emotional climate, aand developmental 
tasks. In treating of the subject of dis- 
cipline, he emphasizes the importance 
of “task-oriented discipline” as a factor 
to facilitate learning. 


Essays in Educology. Lowry W. 
Harding. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. 
C. Brown Company, 1956. Pp. 
xxv + 186. $2.50. 


This book has a serious-sounding title 
but that’s about the only thing serious 
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about it. Its subtitle is “The First Re- 
port from the Archives of the Associa- 
tion for Preservation of Humor in Edu- 
cological Workers (APHEW to You)” 
and it is a collection of articles in a 
light vein, mostly satirical, on educa- 
tion. The authors include James Thur- 
ber, William Van Til, Edgar Dale, 
Harold Benjamin, and many others. 
Some of the articles are not given 
authorship, such as one on “The Ideal- 
ity I Will Render” which bears the 
footnote: “This paper is published 
here for the first time. Perhaps the 
least said of its authorship the better. 
After all, each has his cross to bear.” 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


Pueblo Stories, Wigwam Stories, and 
Tepee Stories. Edward W. Dolch and 
Marguerite P. Dolch. Champaign, IIL: 
The Garrard Press, 1956. Pp. 160, 
165, and 165. $1.50 each. Three of the 
Basic Vocabulary Series. 

Windows for Rosemary. Marguerite 
Vance. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1956. Pp. 60. $2.25. 

Outdoor Education. Julian W. Smith. 
1956. Pp. 32. Available from American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. $.75. Dis- 
counts in quantity. 

Helping Children Get Along in 
School. Bess Goodykoontz. Chicago, IIl.: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1955. 
Pp. 48. $.50. One of the Better Living 
booklets. 

Classroom Activities. Frances R. 
Stuart. 1956. Pp. 64. Available from 
American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation. $1.00. 
Discounts in quantity. 

A Memorandum on the Teaching of 
Division. Curriculum Research Report, 
Board of Education, New York City. Pp. 


iv + 34, 


SECONDARY 


Strengths and Weaknesses of the 
Junior High School. Walter H. Gaum- 
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nitz. Circular No. 441, 1955, U. S. 
Office of Education. Pp. vi + 56. Avail- 
able from U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. $.40. 

Teaching the Three R's in the Secon- 
dary School. 1955 Yearbook of the New 
Jersey Secondary School Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Pp. 83. $1.00. 

Science for Progress. Maurice U. 
Ames, Arthur O. Baker, and Joseph F. 
Leahy. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1956. Pp. 568. $4.40. 

The New Basic Science. J. Darrell 
Barnard and Lon Edwards. New York: 
The 


Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. 
viii * 632. $4.20. 
Youth Faces American Citizenship. 


Leo J. Alilunas and J. Woodrow Sayre. 
Chicago, Ill.: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1956. Pp. xvi + 592. 

Speaking and Listening. Andrew T. 
Weaver, Gladys Louise Borchers, and 
Donald K. Smith. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. Pp. x 
+ 372. $3.48. 


COLLEGE 


Basic Principles of Student Teaching. 
Harold P. Adams and Frank G. Dickey. 
New York: American Book Company, 
1956. Pp. ix + 372. $4.00. 

Theories of Learning. Second Edition. 
Ernest R. Hilgard. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956. Pp. ix 
+ 563. $5.50. 

American College Life as Education 
in World Outlook. Howard E. Wilson. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1956. Pp. xvii + 195. 
$3.50. 

Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities. Neva A. Carlson. Bulletin 
No. 8, 1955. U. S. Office of Education. 
Pp. 61. Available from U. S. Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. $.25. 


GUIDANCE 


Guide to Guidance. Volume XVIII 
Bibliography edited by M. Eunice Hil- 
ton. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University 
Press, 1956. Pp. 56, $1.00. 

Navy Occupational Handbook. 1956 
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Edition. Washington, D.C.: Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. Free to counselors. 


GENERAL 


Ballot for Americans: A Pictorial His- 
tory of American Elections and Elec- 
tioneering with the Top Political Per- 
sonalities, 1789-1956. Lamont Buchanan. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1956. Pp. 192. $4.95. 

The House of Peace. Louisa A. Dyer. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
Inc., 1956. Pp. 191. $3.00. A story 
based on the settlement of the Hudson 
River Valley. 

World Survey of Education; Hand- 
book of Educational Organization and 
Statistics. Unesco. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1955. Pp. 943. 
$16.00 (clothbound). 

The Art of Efficient Reading. George 
D. Spache and Pau! C. Berg. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1955, Pp. ix 
+ 273. $3.00. 

The 4-H Club Leader's Handbook; 
Principles and Procedures. T. T. Martin. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. 
Pp. x + 148. $3.00. 

The Growth of a Nation; A Pictorial 
Review of the United States of America 
from Colonial Days to the Present. 
Emerson M. Brooks. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. 1956. Pp. 320. 
$5.95. 

A Parent's Guide to Independent 
Schools and Colleges. Frank D. Ash- 
burn. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
956. Pp. 253. $3.75. 

The Purpose of the Church and its 
Ministry. H. Richard Niebuhr, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. Pp. 
xvi + 134, $2.50. 

The Golden Years; An Invitation to 
Retirement. Thomas Collins. New York: 
The John Day Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. 
251. $3.75. 

A Guide for the Study of Exceptional 
Children. Willard Abraham. Boston, 
Mass.: Porter Sargent, Publisher, 1956. 
Pp. xii + 276. $3.50. 

Building a United States of Europe. 
A study unit teaching kit available from 
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The Information Office, European Com- 
munity for Coal and Steel, 220 South- 
ern Building, Washington 5, D.C. $1.00 
mailing charge. 

School-Community Leadership. Dor- 
man G. Stout. Dubuque, la.: Wm. C. 


Brown Company, 1956. Pp. ix + 
141. $2.75. 
Combating the Dropout Problem. 


Charles M. Allen. How to Work with 
Parents. Maria Piers. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1956. Pp. 46 and 
41. $1.00 each. Two new Practical Ideas 
in Education Series bookletss. 


AuDIO-VISUALS 


Adolescent Development. A series of 
five films and five followup filmstrips on 
The Meaning of Adolescence, Physical 
Aspects of Puberty, Social-Sex Attitudes 
in Adolescence, Age of Turmoil, and 
Meeting the Needs of Adolescents. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film 
Department, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. $95 to $120 each. Film- 
strips $4.25 each. 

The Medieval Knights, The Medieval 
Crusades, The Medieval Guilds, and The 
Medieval Manor. New 16mm _ sound 
films. Available from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. $200-$250, color; $100- 
$125, black and white. 

Junior High Graded Word Phrases. 
Series of 16 black and white filmstrips. 
Available from Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill. $2 each filmstrip; 
$29.50 for complete set. 

American Folklore Heroes, Indians of 
New Mexico, Who's Who in Our Wild- 
life Zoo, Chicago, The Rio Grande, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia. Black and white film- 
strips. 25-31 frames. Available from 
Visual Education Consultants, Inc., 2606 
Helena St., Madison 4, Wis. $3.50 each. 
Includes 4-page supplementary manual. 

1956-57 Instructional Materials; Class- 
Tested Filmstrips to Help Teachers. 14- 
page catalog available free from The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
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New ..... Complete ..... Fectual ... . . Authoritative 


MODERN SCHOOL SHOP 
PLANNING 


The only book on the market today which gives complete 
up-to-date information on planning, laying out, and equipping 
all types of school shops, small or large. 37 diagrams and charts 
and 102 photographs, including pictures of well planned new 
shops recently built throughout the country. 


113 Pages 139 Ilustrations Plastic Binding 
$2.50 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 
330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Mich. 











A totally different teaching aid 


From School to Career 


is a brand new booklet containing factual success 
stories and featuring 44 men and women whose 
personal careers are a testimonial to the advan- 
tages of a course in industrial education. 


These fascinating feature stories are full of readable 
material and cover nearly every category in indus- 
trial education in nearly every part of the United 

' States. From School to Career will be of tremendous 
value to guidance counselors, administrators, and 
student groups. 


Single copies 25c; discounts in quantity 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


330 Thompson St. Ann Arbor, Mich. 











NEW, FUNCTIONALLY DESIGNED 


COLORAMIC 
CLASSMATES* 


Keep classrooms modern with 
Coloramic CiassMates by Ameri- 
can Seating—a functional, new 
line of school furniture, color- 
styled in blue and coral. 


CLassMATE tables automatically 
adjust to uneven floors. Height is 
adjustable in 1” increments. Grace- 
ful steel pedestal standards give 
maximum leg room. CLASSMATE 
chairs are posture-perfect, adapt 
form and structure to body shapes. 

More schools buy American Seat- 
ing furniture than any other make. 
Let your American Seating man 
show you why — soon. 


New C1iassMate No. 549 unit table 
with American Seating’s Amerex® 
pes top, protected by aluminum 


nding. Open-front book-box with 
convenient corner entry. Aluminum 
scuff-strips on feet prevent marring 
of enamel finish. Also unit table with 
famous three-position “10-20” top; 
multi-pupil tables; chair-desk. 


> 
New CrassmMate No. 540 chair has 
rubber - cushioned ball - joint glides, 
which self-align to floors. Deep-curved 
back adjusts automatically to fit each 
occupant. Roomy seat is compound- 
curved for maximum comfort. T apered, 
stretcher - free legs; post - and - girder, 
welded construction. Nive Heicwrs, 
for kindergarten through college. Also 
available: tablet-arm chair. 


*Trade-mark of American Seating Company. 
CiLassmate furniture is covered by patents and 
patents pending. 


PON AD ol oe OT 
SEATING Branch Offices and Distributors in 
' Principal Cities. Manufacturers of 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN School, Auditorium, Theatre, 


Church, Transportation, Stadium 
WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING Seating, and Folding Chairs. 





